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. THE TREND OF OPINION” 


‘——= 
THE NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


A Few Important Adoptions 


The Natural Geographies have been introduced The Natural Geographies have been introduced 
j 00% in the 4 principal cities in the State of Con- Conn. 75% in 9 of the 12 State Normal Schools in the N. Y 
State of New York. ° 























necticut. 


The Natural Geographies have been introduced The Natural Geographies have been introduced 
in the 10 principal cities in the State of New . . / in 5 of the 7 principal cities and towns in the N D. 
2S 


Jersey. State of North Dakota. 


The Natural Geographies have been introduced The Natural Geographies have been adopted 
in the 3 principal cities in the State of Rhode e 7 for uniform use in 64 of the 90 counties in the Neb 
State of Nebraska. od 


Island. 


The Natural Geographies have been introduced en The Natural Geographies have been introduced 
in 4 of the § principal cities in the State of r m 7 Yo in 7 of the 10 principal cities and towns in the Ind. e 











Arkansas. Indian Territory. 


Of the 33 counties in South Dakota which The Natural Geographies have been introduced } 
79 changed text-books in geography in 1902, 26 7 in 7 of the 10 principal cities in the State of Neb “a 
‘ . * Nebraska. . i 


adopted the Natural. 








The Natural Geographies have been introduced * The Natural Geographies have been introduced 
/ / in 10 of the 13 principal cities in the State of 10 5 in 8 of the 17 principal cities in the State of Penn 
° 


Ohio, Pennsylvania, 








THE NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES have been adopted for use in 


ARIZONA IDAHO CALIFORNIA KENTUCKY DELAWARE 
NEVADA KANSAS UTAH VIRGINIA 


No other geographies are used so widely, and none have been proved by teachers to combine so satis- 
factorily a correct knowledge of the subject with the latest and most approved methods of teaching it. 


BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READERS 


Some Significant Statistics 











7 


Baldwin’s School Readers have been introduced Baldwin’s School Readers have been introduced 
i 00 in the 4 principal cities in the State of South . ‘ 79 in 71 of the 90 counties in the State of Ne- Neb. 


Carolina, braska. 


Baldwin’s School Readers have been introduced Baldw in’s School Readers have been introduced 
t OO in the 10 principal cities in the State of New " . 75 in 6 of the 8 principal cities in the State of Vt. 


Jersey. Vermont, 


Baldwin’s School Readers have been introduced Baldw in’s School Readers have been introduced 
00 in 9 of the 10 principal cities in the State of . - 75 in $ of the 4 principal cities in the State of . » 


New Hampshire. Rhode Island. 


Baldwin’s School Readers have been introduced Baldw in’s School Readers have been introduced 
85 in 6 of the 7 principal cities and towns in the Ind. 7 7 in 7 of the 10 principal cities in the State of Pen nM. 


° Mm ° do rlys« ie 
Indian Territory. Pennsylvania. 


Baldwin's School Readers have been introduced Baldwin’s School Readers have been introduced 
80% in 16 of the 20 principal cities in the State of Mass. 55% ~ _ of the 45 cities in the State of New N. Y, 
ork, 




















Massachusetts. 
Baldwin’s School Readers have been introduced Baldw in’s School Readers have been adopted 
SO in 4 of the § principal cities and towns in New for use in 24 of the 45 counties in the State of 
° ° North Dakot: ° ° 
Mexico, North Da a. 





BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READERS have been adopted for use in 
ALABAMA DELAWARE NEVADA 


A circular showing the many other adoptions of this popular series will be sent to any address on application. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO | 
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Standard Books for the New Term 





For the Graded Schools 


TARR AND McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 
By Ralph S. Tarr, Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical 
Geography at Cornell University, and Frank m. McMurry, 
Professor of Theory and Practice of Teaching at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Issued ina 
TWO-BOOK SERIES 
THREE-BOOK SERIES 
FIVE-BOUK SERIES 





CHANNING’S HISTORIES 


By Edward Channing, Professor of History in Harvard University. 


PERSE LESYOMS 14 URE SEM Re ISTO « occ n ces ccses ccvccces 60 cents net 


A SHORT BISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES..........---. +++ 0+ ) 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By Katharine Coman, Professor of Economics in Wellesley 
College, and Elizabetn Kimball Kendall, Associate Professor of 
History in Wellesley College. 


THE CHILD LIFE READERS 


By Etta Austin Blaisdell ani Mary Frances Blaisdell. 


6 55 0e bh ee was &06 SEES TOES 0 05 whe d BEN eS 25 
CHILD-LIFE i oy cewienw haere Gabe s <a Oem 25 
CHILD-LIFE IN TALE AND FABLE: A Second Reader........ «++ -.35 
CHILD-LIFE IN MANY LANDS: A Third Reader-++:....-.-- 02000 +-36 
CHILD-LIFE INI IIERATURE: A Fourth Reader ...........2++-ee- 40 
CHILD-LIFE FIFTH READER. .......2- cccccccces Ra ee ee 45 


GRADED CITY SPELLERS 


Edited by Supt. Wm. E. Chancellor, Paterson, N. J. 


SECOND YEAR: Parts I and II. each...... ay ee ee 6 
Bee Tees Parte I and IL, GCGCR: sesesccssccccccccccvevicessdes 6 
Pee Dees Pate T OO TL. BAG oaco.wskessoe si csveasedsbados 8 
PRE BUS CIN ooo on conc cone sneess neeece esse cevnsenseens 12 


In preparation: Books for Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth years. 


Woodley’s Foundation Lessons in English, Books I and IT, each ...40 
W oodley-Carpenter’s Foundation Lessons in English Grammar...--40 
Foundation Lessons in English Language 


en SNE ono 6:4:5 5 4054.0:605600.0005 d088 65 

Lewis’s Applied English Grammar, Parts I and IT, each........--.35 

Complete. .... cece cece cece cee DO 

Fisher and Schwatt’s Rudiments of Algebra .......- seeeeeeecccces 60 
Hall and Knight’s Algebra for Beginners (revised for American 

use, by F. L. Sevenoak) ..0. 224. cece cece cccc eres ccesccccvccees 60 

Jegi’s Practical Lessons in Human Physiology .......+.+0-+eeeee- 1.00 

The Macmillan Series of Writing Books (Houston), six numbers, 
each per dozen . ...--eeee- 50 





For High Schools 


BOTSFORD’S HISTORIES 


By George Wiilis Botsford, Ph. D. 





AN ANCIENT HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS ........--- 0. ee ee ee ee ee ee eee BILSO net 
ro gg SP Perrrrerree rd Cre r Teer eT ee eee eee ; Boe * 
THE STORY OF ROME AS GREEKS AND ROMANS TELLIT...... coer 90 
A HISTORY OF GREECE .....---- npated> 6hebos a HERES ROK Obs Seed bene 1.10 
A HISTORY OF THE ORIENT AND GREECE............... vee eenwen een 1.20 

A STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES........---- eee cess eee eee 1.40 


By Edward Channing, Professor of History in Harvard Univer- 


sity. New edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged, 


ee 125 « 


By Katharine Coman, Professor of Economies in Wellesley Col- 
lege, and Elizabeth Kimball Kendall, Associate Professor of His- 
tory in Wellesley College. 


FW PIG SEES, 6 bbb octc6 0 cde Kees bs 085s caeeseesd Ode saNs bees 1.00 
By Ralph S, Tarr, Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical 
Geography at Cornell University. 


ee ERS WE CPRIIIGE 6 6 06.6.0. 60s biesicpiiices cb osds.bccee seed eens ovieas 1.10 
By Spencer Trotter, M. D., Professor of Biology in Swarthmore 
College. 
PLANE AND SOLID GEOMBERY «i. cc scccccescssveses ee ete See e eT ee ee 1.10 
PRE «CODE RIO) 05 so canes Si idinvine cuiaiek ns 60s tioee ee vennseeaad 80 
By Arthur Schultze and F. L. Sevenoak, 

BLESERIARYT GEGMEIAT. Pinne atid Solids oiccicccccicccscesosssss veces 1.10 
By Thomas F, Holgate, Professor in Northwestern University. 
PRINCIPE CS OF BAGLEO CAO 66.66 boos ccc ccc cc eccctedwssececaneanses 15 

ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
ee ee I OI 5 vnk 00. 45:60 04.0006 0000 HOSS Seda Ss OR CESS ED 60 
Se CU GE, CED oc babies sevcnccvs svedccssccvecseceses 50 
FIRST AND SECOND HIGH SCHOOL COURSE. In one volume ......... 1.00 


By G. R. Carpenter, Professor of Rhetoric and English Compo- 
sition in Columbia University. 





Other Superior Books for Schools 





FOR SUPPLEMENTARY USE 


ket English and American Classics. 


Keary’s Heroes of Asgard. 


Macmillan’s Po Fach volume. .30.25 
Arabian Nights. 

Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. Kingsley’s The Heroes. 
Out of the Northland. 


Scott's The Talisman. 


Grimm's Fairy Tales. 
Hawthorne's Grandfather's Chair. 


Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. Swift's Gulliver’s Travels. 


Wilson's Elementary Nature Readers 


i PT, cc. Gd.ok bea Aso es, 000s CLE GD 00. cis BOS 000d 24 O58 RED a 
Second Cech anee 600% 6 TRELEME LTE TE +5) 
Wilson's History Reader for Elementary Schools..... «+++ ++++ e+: 60 


Wright's Heart of Nature Series 
First Book : 


Stories of Plants and Animals........cccccccse- coos oa 


net 


net 





Altmaier’s Commercial Correspondence and Postal Information. ....$%0.75 net 

Ely and Wicker’s Elementary Principles of Economics.........++++: 1.00 

BEAR” TRACOPORR TRIBORY 66 6o.es 0660 cise sdiesrceecess Pbeds shasawwe 1.40 
Mediaeval and Modern History.....ccscscccesccccsssscccccesces 1.10 
The Growth of the French Nation.... 6... 00+ ccsccecccccscccecs 1.25 


Brooke-Carpenter’s English and American Literature ............++. 1.00 


ERED ODOG 2 TL Wem BAG OS a cis 6 isis ts vase 68 V5N.0048 0044.0008 880000 90 
Von Minckwitz’s Cicero : Ten Orations with the Letters to his Wife. 1.25 
AE © OCU Ce IGG is kbs 6 5s 66005 0-6s 456865 404665 Todt CeO mEs 6488 DEES 1.10 
SUE 6 UI IGE Oe COTO 5054-5 680K 06i.0o5 carr eb dns pdb Oe eOe eee SHE 1.00 
ROO e © TAPES TID ROE 5550, 000.4.0.0.0 400660, 0:1'00.0026 6000 00940004. 0eRURES 1.00 
Peabody's Studies in Physiology, Anatomy, and Hygiene........+++- 1.10 
ee Ce eT Tee eT TET TTT Te eee rere 1.10 


Andrews and Howland’s Elements of PRYSICS ¢ssasccscscesaccescoes 1,30 





TOW & BiSmenss OF PUGS sé iii ices doce aces cacés 06-69 6000006068008 0 
Second Book : Stories of Earth and Sky.......0..cecseecccccces .30 os haa J SIS ove 1.1 
Slate’: NSS AS 0904 EKG E. DEKE EARS EEA ORECEY CH EOUS 6645-09O0 9058 
Third Book : Stories of Birds and Beasts.........cecsescccescee sO salons IYSICS seer cece eens sesccerceesccererevccss esses esssseeses 1.10 
rey ‘ Arey’s Elementary Chemistry ...... 0.00 ccc0cccccccccscccceecccccecs 90 
Jickson’s From the Ol orld to the OW 0666 coos 6608 0666 6606 bebe Ce 20 , ‘ . ; , ; 
Di ! ber ; e Waddell’s School Chemistry..........c. cece cece cuceccucccccecuceces 90 
ee ee ee A er rr 50 ers , 
. i had Lewis’s First Manual of ROTM MOSICION + 66 00s0.0005 625d cascesctvesseces. JOO 
Chamberlain’s ow @ MFO FOG ccc cece cscs cccs cece cscs cecseccccese 40 . on , 
amp Second Manual of ¢ OMIDOBIGION. 0:.05:0.6 50.6 66804008 6666800 0000.0005% 0 
llow We are ¢ lothed COCHCE SHOE SECOHH COS HEEHE SECS OEESEH LESS ORES 40 ° » 2 
An Introduction to the Study of Literature .........000008  eeees 1.00 
MeMurry’s Pioneer History Stories , ’ ; : hie . 
feMurt ! . : + “ Bates’ American Literature (Students’ Edition)...........ee+ sees - 1.00 
iG) ers OF MATA BMG BOB - ccc cc ee cere ccss cess coves eese cece cesses 40 > . . P , 
Piones 1 Lan Robins and Perkins’ Introduction to the Study of Rhetoric.......... 0 
Pioneers of the Mississippi We. 6.50). Shes dd ee 0648S HOCH SROS KOBE 40 , : ‘ 
: ; ne eee a ce ee 1.40 
Fioneers of the Rocky Mountains and the West..........-+ee0-. () Me : hay : 
Pioneer e | y Mountains an ™ ' First Book of Physical SDORPADDY 6.60.50 5:5:6009 6000060000 Veen 1.10 
Hart’s Source Readers of American History Elementary Physical Geography: «2 ..0% o00sccec cess cecsencccess 1.40 
No. ( SPERMS GC TRREEPON 6 0 06 06 06 6600 5006 500 04465 0068 088080 bee 40 Davenport's Introduction to Zoology i a a RB 1.10 
\ J Camps and Fire des of the Revolution... oo.. cee eccees aD) Ashley’s a 1.00 
N How Our Grandfathers Lived... cccsececeeceeceerereeee HO The American Federal State. .cccccccccccscccecccccccccccceceses 2.00 
N Pron pmeasen of tie EHV hs UE 66 66 does eeesnds rat ebnesobees 60 Hall and Knight’s Algebras 
Hold Real Things in Nature....... bévnsevevccdsecsensenessas® dee Fisher and Schwatt’s Algebras 
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LEADING COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Including the Well-Known Williams & Rogers Series 














A LL TL a a Ta a TL: eS SEE 





Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping (three courses) 
Modern Illustrative Banking 

Mills’s Modern Business Penmanship 

Office Routine and Bookkeeping (two courses) 
Snyder & Thurston’s Practical Bookkeeping 
Gano’s Commercial Law (new) 

Moore’s New Commercial Arithmetic 

Business Arithmetic 

King’s Mental Commercial Arithmetic (new) 
Platt’s Pitmanic Shorthand Instructor 

Bly’s Business Law 

Heffley’s Manual of Phonography 

Seventy Lessons in Spelling — Revised 
Kutner’s Commercial German 

Curtiss’s High-School Bookkeeping 

Business Correspondence 

Buehler’s Practical Exercises in English 
Bolles’s Money, Banking, and Finance 
Benedict’s English Punctuation 

Laughlin’s Elements of Political Economy 











For Complete Descriptive Catalogue of Commercial Publications, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Commercial Publications Department 


NEW YORK \ CINCINNATI CHICAGO 














wo 
Famous Men|Famous Men 


of Greece 


CONN chet BORE IES i! 










Famous Men 


OF THE 


Middle Ages 


These Biographies of Famous Men are historical stories and are told 
in a way to attract and hold the child’s interest. They have been prepared 
to meet the recommendations of the Committee of Ten and the Committee 
of Fifteen, and the practice of the best schools, and are preparatory for the 


of Rome 














later formal study of history. Three things are notable concerning the 
books : — 

1. The simple style of the language, which adapts them to the third 
and fourth reader grades. 

2. These stories are arranged in chronological order and are connected 
so that, together, they make complete histories of the times. 

3. The illustrations present the most complete collection of photo- 
graphs of historical paintings ever published. 

By using these books as supplemental readers and making the stories 
the basis for conversation and composition work the pupils will be able, by 
the time they reach United States History, to recognize its proper historic 


relation to the world’s history. 


7%x 5% inches, 265, 269, and 272 pages respectively. Price, 50 cents each 





University Publishing Company 


27-29 West 23d Street, New York 














PETTIGREW, BRIGHT & CO. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


19 KILBY STREET, BOSTON 


All letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 








HOLIDAY SONGS 


AND EVERY DAY SONGS ANDGAAMES 
BY EMILIE POULSSON 
A New Storehouse of Music, Verses and Pictures for 


New Year's Day Easter Arbor Day Fourth of July 
Valentine’s Day Froebel’s Birthday May Day Thanksgiving Day 
Washington's Birthday Bird Day Memorial Day Christmas 


And for Any and Every Day of the Little Child's Year 
Every page is illustrated with large Border Pictures by L. J. BRIDGMAN 


We are giving special attention to KINDERGARTEN REVIEW 
To increase the subscription list we are offering as premiums some of our best books. Send 
for illustrated circular giving particulars Price of the Review, $1.00 a year. 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
































An interesting point about the 





Is that the two points are smooth and even 


<a. FSTERBROOK STEEL PENS == 


Another point is that they are made in all styles of points, Fine, Blunt, Broad and Turned up. 


Still another 


point to be remembered is that they can be readily obtained, as all the stationers have them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


26 John 8t., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 

















how they are put together. 








Books that you may carry, and hold readily in your hand, 
are the most useful after all.—Samvuet Jounson. 


The illustrious writer must have had in mind the new 


PENCIL GEOGRAPHY 


just issued by the JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY. 
in the pocket, and just enough in it to be read without any fatigue. 
forty years ago, in which the subject was taught by means of questions and answers. 
questions which are being continually asked as to where the materials come from which compose the pencil, and also 
We think it will help you in your work io the schoolroom. 


COPIES OF THIS LITTLE BOOK SENT TO ALL TEACHERS FREE OF CHARGE 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


It is convenient in size and shape, handy to carry 
It is patterned after the old school geography of 
It gives answers to the many 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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TEXT-BOOKS THAT LEAD 





THE JONES READERS 


A basal series which provides reading 
matter for all the primary and gram- 
mar grades. 

By L. H. JONES 


President of the Michigan State Nornial College 


FIVE-BOOK SERIES 
EIGHT-BOOK SERIES—BY GRADES 


Since the appearance of the Jones Readers (five-book series), in the spring 
of 1903, there has been among school people everywhere a growing sentiment 
that here are school readers which fully meet modern conditions,— that the 
author, by his wide experience and authoritative scholarship, has given to 
reading books a dignity dnd efficiency not previously attained. 

The *‘ Jones Readers by Grades,’ just published, present a series of eight 
books corresponding to the eight grades or years below the high school. They 
contain, not only all the matter of the earlier series, but, in addition, a very 
large number of new selections of a high order of excellence. 





Teachers who wish to learn more about either series of the Jones Readers are 
cordially invited to communicate with the nearest office of the publishers. On 
request an attractive, illustrated announcement of the series will be sent postpaid 
to any address. 








SMITH’S. ARITHMETICS 


The best of the new 
and 
The best of the old 
By DAVID EUGENE SMITH 
Professor of Mathematics in Teachers College, Columbia University. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 
The best modern ideas in regard to the teaching of arithmetic are presented 
in these two books. In the selection of problems, those against which teachers 
have long protested have been replaced by those appealing to the life, the 
interests, and the powers of children, 





The most suggestive recent contribution to the pedagogical literature of aritth- 
metic is a monograph entitled ‘‘ The Outlook for Arithmetic in America,” by David 
Eugene Smith. A copy will be sent postpaid to any address on request, together 
with an illustrated announcement of Professor Smith’s arithmetics. 


ie Published 
SMITH’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA 








MONTGOMERY’S HISTORIES 


By DAVID H. MONTGOMERY 


Montgomery's histories have long been popular because of their careful and 
consistent scholarship, their attractive style, and theirequipment of those aids 
to study which are essential to a successful text-book. 


BEGINNER’S AMERICAN HISTORY 
ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY 
LEADING FACTS OF ASERICAN HISTORY 
LEADING FACTS OF ENGLISH HISTORY 
LEADING FACTS OF FRENCH HISTORY 
STUDENT’S AMERICAN HISTORY 





Descriptive announcements of these histories will be sent postpaid to any 
address on request. 


THE MEDIAL WRITING BOOKS 


SHAYLOR AND SHATTUCK 


THE GOLDEN MEAN 


Combining the SPEED of the slanting style with 
the LEGIBILITY of the vertical. 


A business script approved by business men and business colleges. 


A Few Representative Places in which Ginn & Company’s Medial Writing 
Books are in Use 
Olean, N. Y. 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. 
St. Albans, Vt. Haverhill, Mass. Hoboken, N. J. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. Brockton, Mass. West Orange, N. J. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
New Britain, Conn. 
Putnam, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lewiston, Pa. 


Westbrook, Me. 
South Portland, Me. 
Portsmouth. N. H. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Bennington, Vt. 





New York, N. Y. Providence, R. I. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS | 








BOYNTON’S SCHOOL CIVICS 


By FRANK DAVID BOYNTON 
Superintendent of Schools, Ithaca, N. Y. 


An interesting, straightforward story of the origin and development of government in general and of our own government in particular, 
told in language easily comprehensible to pupils of grammar-school and high-school age. 

The primary aim of the author has been to bring this body of fact into vital relation with the experience of those for whom the book was 
written. He presents not only the theory of our political institutions but also their actual working, not merely our written constitution, but 
the great and vital unwritten principles as well. In this respect the book is unique among secondary-school texts. 











CHEYNEY’S 
SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


A scholarly work admirably adapted 
for use in colleges and the best high 
schools. 


ROBINSON’S 
Introduction to the 
HISTORY OF WESTERN 
EUROPE 


An epoch-making text-book, solv- 
ing in an entirely satisfactory man- 
ner the problem of proportion. 


NOTEWORTHY CHARACTERISTICS 


The early period is treated in some detail. 

Many persons and many events often included The excellence of Professor Robinson's history 
in text-books have been omitted in order that | has been attested by the widespread adoption of 
those which are more significant can be given | the book in the best schools and colleges in the 
proper attention. country. 





Kal 


ROBINSON’S 


READINGS IN EUROPEAN 
HISTORY 


MYERS’ 
ANCIENT HISTORY 


REVISED EDITION 


A thorough ' revision of the most 
widely used text-book on the subject. 


Representative places in New England in which this 
book is in use 

Malden, Mass. 

Camden, Me. Haverhill, Mass. 

Bridgton, Me. New Bedford, Mass. 

E : Concord, N. H. Northampton, Mass. 
Introduced in advance of publication at Har- | Franklin Falls, N. H. Bristol, 

vard, Columbia, University of Chicago, Uni- emmwyg of H. Providence, R. I. 

versity of Ilinois, Yale, and University of Burliveton Vt. omg seke —_: 

Tervas. Newport, Vt. New London, Conn. 


Volume I. 
A valuable collection of extracts from 
vivid, first-hand accounts of persons, 
events, and institutions. 


Bangor, Me. 








ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S 


CAESAR: GALLIC WAR Books I—IV 


A standard text for those schools in whi 
read. Except in amount of Latin text it pra tically identical with the new 
edition of the complete **C#sar’s Gal War 

It is significant that Allen & Greenougt ( pear 
s still, the most widely used edition available 





ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S 


NEW LATIN GRAMMAR 


In this latest and most thorough revision, the book still remains the Allen 
avi Greenough Grammar in scope and in general plan, and still retains the 
tharacteristic qualities that have given it a world-wide distinction. In every 
detail, moreover, the text has been carefully revised, and has been re arranged, 
wherever necessary, to make it as convenient for use as possible. 





Allen & Greenough’s Latin texts are more widely used than are any other works on the same subject 





GINN AND COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 


Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 











Journal of Education. 








Vol. LX. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO, DECEMBER 1, 1904. 


No. 22. 








Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly. . . . . $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . ° ° ° 
One renewal and one new subscription, ° 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, .50 ci 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Vid subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


2.00 a year 
: oo La) 





$1.00 a year 
$3.00 i 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, ae 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
»4-A Beacon Street. 10 E. 14th Street. 878 WabashAve. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 

Joun W. Cook, /éinois: The teacher must 
he saturated with our political ideals of democracy 
uid self-control. Democracy is the last hope of the 
race. Our schools must possess it broadly. 

SUPERINTENDENT W. H. SMALL, Providence: 
| know of no reason why children should be admitted 
io primary schools until they are physically and 
mentally ‘ready to take up the studies easily and 
forcefully. 

SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas 
City: The more one makes of his opportunities, 
the more there will be that comes to that one. The 
world detests a whiner who is satisfied to work with 

one finger when he should work with both hands, in- 
cluding thumbs and fingers. 

J. P. F. RicuTrer: Let a child be more holy 
to you than the present which consists of things and 
matured men. By means of the child—although 
with difficulty—by means of the short lever arm of 
humanity, you set in motion the long one, whose 
mighty are you can scarcely define in the height and 
depth of time. 


Francis W. Parker: I believe four things, 
as I believe in God---tihat democracy is the one hope 
of the world; that democracy without efficient com- 
mon schools is impossible; that every school in the 
land should be made a home and a heaven for chil- 
dren; fourth, that when the ideal of the public schoo! 
is realized, “the blood shed by the blessed martyrs 
for freedom will not have been shed in vain.” 


SUPERINTENDENT J. A. Fosnay, Los Angeles: 
I believe the enstom of setting aside one day in each 
vear for the teachers to visit other rooms is an ex- 
cellent one. ‘Time spent in visiting other schools is 
(ar from being wasted. 'The teachers, principals, and 
superintendents who have not visited are like people 
who never travel. When school people have interest 
enough to visit, you will find they are progressing. 

FREDERIC ALLISON TuPPER, Boston: Wis- 
dom in the choice of assistants, progre:siveness 
tempered bv regard for the good in bygone days, 
originality in the treatment of local difficulties, keen 
appreciation of the real wants of the community, un- 
flinching integrity, broad humanity, the spirit of the 
learner, sound scholarship, sturdy independence, the 
reading habit, the character and the manners of the 
centleman, these are a few of the many good thing: 
for the headmaster to seck. 

Wa rer H. Pace, in “The Rebuilding of the 
Oid Commonwealths”: It is a shining day in any 
educated man’s growth when he comes to see ani 
to know and to feel and freely to admit that it is 
just as important to the world that the ragamuffin 
child of his worthless neighbor should be trained as 
it is that his own child should be. Until a man sees 
this ‘he eannot become a worthy democrat nor get a 
patriotic conception of education; for no man has 
known the deep meaning of democracy or felt either 
its obligation or its lift till he has seen this truth 
clearly, 


THE LATEST AND BEST IN EDUCATION. 


EDITORIAL OBSERVATIONS. 





Uuless. the public schools keep pace with the arts 
and sciences, discoveries and inventions, modes of 
transportation, and verbal communication, they will 
not only not live up to their privileges, but will have 
their very ‘existence jeopardized. 

The difficulties in the way of public school prog- 
ress are almost insurmountable. In the service’ of 
the arts and sciences there are enlisted men of 
genius, masters of the highest order, intellects of 
rare capacity, who revel in the occasion to grapple 
with great problems, often men of large incomes, 
personally or by marriage, and the rewards of suc- 
cess are fame and fortune. 

Ayainst these the public schools must be content 
to array women and men often of limited training, 
who are. content to forego all chance of fame or for- 
tune, who are content to grapple with the problems 
of childhood, who almost never are independent of 
their monthly wage, who frequently lack the courage 
and ability to invest in adequate tools for their daily 
work, and cannot command the public attention 
necessary for effective leadership. 

Withal they are handicapped by the traditions 
which designate the teacher as a schoolma’am, mak- 
ing her the butt of ridicule in literature from 
Dickens to Miss Kelly and the “Emmy Lou” absurdi- 
ties, caricaturing the teacher as old, skinny, tooth- 
less, and out of style generally. 

Despite all obstacles, however, the public school 
progress is making headway against time and tide, 
and while it is not as easy to focus attention to facts 
as fallacies, to truth about the schools as to false- 
hoods, and more profitable to defame than defend 
the publie schools, it has seemed wise for once to 
array a mass of fact and truth about progress that 
has passed the experimental stage in this issue of the 
Journal of Kdueation, which always represents the 
best at its best. 


GRAVITATION OF HUMAN NATURE. 


The schools deal with the forces and conditions of 
human nature rather than with those of nature, 
which places them at a disadvantage when it comes 
to specifying the results of definite plans and 
processes. ‘here may still be much that is unknown 
regarding the chemical elements and electricity, but 
every discovery will “stand pat,” every revelation 
will point to other avenues of profitable research, 
every new grasp on any important phase of such 
knowledge enhances fame or fortune. 

In creating and training plants or breeding ani- 
mals, one is dealing with more or less definitely es- 
tablished laws, knows the pedigree, knows the strain 
he introduces into sap, cell, or blood. 

Not so with those who deal with human nature 
in the mass. A schoolroom with forty children from 
thirty different homes, a building with 2,000, more 
or less, ranging from abject poverty’ to luxuriant 
wealth, with the blood of thirty nationalities in their 
veins, with capacities from 1 to 100 degrees, with 
some parenis brutal, fiendish, and conscienceless, and 
others sweet, noble, and saintly, presents problems 
that would phase an Edison or a Marconi, a Luther 
Burbank, a Huxley, or a Darwin. 

A woman to whom fame is out of the question, 
with a wage ranging from $1.00 to $2.50 a day by 
the vear, or a man with slightly more chance for 
fame, with from $1,000 to $3,000 a year, is trying to 
overcome the gravitation of human nature of many 
dierent strains and all sorts of freak possibilities. 
With one child the gravitation represents an ounce 
and with another a ton, and for each the teacher 
must he prepared. 

THE COMING OF THE COACH. 


An important and considerable factor of the public 


school is corrective, street vices with their fascina- 
tions, evening comradeships that are often vicious, 
home indulgence that is freaky, mmst all be corrected 
in the school. The teacher then must be regarded 
as the corrective agency. 

In no other regard is the publie school making 
greater strides than in the student view of the 
teacher as a corrective agency. The detective spirit, 
the policeman attitude, the hangman’s mission are , 
largely matters of tradition. In their place has come 
the “coach.” When the students accept the teacher. 
as the “coach” in intellect and character, they accept 
training as a Juxury, self-denial under orders as hero- 
ism, rigid discipline as a phase of sport. 

There are literally a million and more children 
and youths in America to whom school life with its 
corrective requirements ig no more repellant than 
the training of the crew, the eleven, or the nine. 

The good is contagious, health is as contagious as 
disease, a smile begets a smile even sooner than a 
frown begets frowns, and what is true of the relation 
of the best discipline to a million children will yet 
becoine true of its relation to several millions. 

The new discipline is more effective than the old, 
produces better order in school, heightens obedience, 
strengthens character, ennobles the life of childr.n 
and youth. 


TEAM WORK. 


“Took out for Number One” was the motto of the 
public school for many a year. Study arithmetic be- 
cause it will help you get on in the commercial world. 
“Get there,” was the reigning notion. Prizes, pre- 
miums, A’s, and 100 per cent. were the goals. 

There are thousands of schools where this is 
merely a curious story of bygone days. 

What is known as the Lincoln medal movement is 
merely significant of a very general uplift of school 
sentiment. There is a medal or series of medals 
given on the basis of personal improvement. There 
is no possible reward for the pupil or student who is 
better than some other, no prize for outdoing an- 
other. He only wins who takes the signals that are 
to direct his part in the great play of the school work, 
and if he does his part right and well he is rewarded, 
even though another make the touchdown. School 
life as team work is one of the glories of the age. 

This is best illustrated where there are electives. 
In bygone days rank in Greek or mathematics was 
the only standing that was worth while, but to-day 
there is as much scholastic fame—sometimes more— 
in biology, in history, in psychology as in Greek. 

The university does not become such through the 
christening of a fond benefactor, but only through 
the multiplicity of “schools,” each of which is doing 
work worthy of the university. 

We are learning, in these later days, to give full 
credit te what one does in his own field, as his part 
in the play of life. It would be no more ridiculous 
to have a crew of coxswains, a nine all in the box, an 
eleven of quarter-backs than to have a school with 
no way to give credit for talent or effort not focused 
solely in reading, writing, and arithmetic, as im- 
portant as these are, with no place for a boy or girl 
to work who lacked the genius for number or spell- 
ing. 

“I know the solar system 
Must somewhere keep in space 


A prize for that spent runner 
Who barely missed the race. 


“For the plan would be imperfect 
Unless it held some sphere, 

That paid for the toil and talent 
And love that are wasted here.” 


THE THREE R’S. 


day has passed when the public school in- 
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vestment of to-day can be justified on the ground 
that it reduces or even eliminates illiteracy. With 
the spirit and power of to-day, it would be possible 
to wipe out the illiteracy of youth by means of a 
two-hours-a-day school for the years of nine, ten, and 
eleven. A corps of teachers could easily have three 
relays a day, and, if you would pay them extra, many 
of them would apply for a fourth relay, or'an eight- 
hour day. From the standpoint of reading (includ- 
ing spelling), writing, and arithmetic we are paying 
fully ten times as much for our public schools as we 
have any moral right to pay. If you add the essen- 
tials of geography and grammar you can still teach 
the fundamentals of the six fundamentals in two 
hours a day for the years of nine, ten, eleven, and 
twelve, and at less than one-fourth of the present ex- 
pense. 

Unless we teach four times as much, or do it vastly 

tter than of old, the public schools have a good 
deal to answer for at the bar of private and public 
conscience. 


ATTAINMENTS IN THE FUNDAMENTALS. 


lt is a pet phrase of the cheap politician, of the 
heedless or headless reformer, of the ignorant re- 
peater, “We are neglecting the fundamentals for the 
fads.” ‘There have been at least two notable cases, 


-one West and one Fast, in which pupils lacked ja 


working knowledge of the fundamental facts and 
processes of the fundamental branches, but in fully 
nine-tenths of the schools that are aglow with new 
subjects and new methods, the children are two years 
in advance of other days in their power to read well, 
and in their skill to write, and they have about fifty 
per cent. more power in intelligent reading, in range 
of reading, in correct oral and written expression. 

As a rule the power and attainment in fundamental 
processes and knowledge are in geometrical ratio to 
the introduction of new, live, bright topics—some- 
called fads. 


MULTIPLICITY OF BOOKS. 


times 


The ordinary child in the progressive city has fully 
four times as many school books as the child of a 
generation ago. ‘These books contain more than ten 
times the valuable information of those of other 
days, they aré vastly more beautiful. 

All this is informing, ins piring. ennobling. If the 
teaching was no better, if the school buildings were 
the same, the improved school books and the increase 
in the number used by the ordinary child in a pro- 
gressive city would of itself make the school life 
worth two or three times what it was with the few 
books of a generation ago. 

‘ne school books of recent years and their use 
are largely to be credited with the making of a gen- 
eration that demands and secures the public library. 


METHODS. 


The virtue of “methods” is no longer what it once 
was. While in gereral there is a better way of pre- 
senting a subject there is no one method that has any 
superlative virtue. 

The Pollard method suggests some helpful ways 
of catching the attention of a child learning the 
mechanics of reading, but a bright and resourceful 
teacher will attain the same ends in practically the 
same time and with Jess mechanics. 

It has been learned that most methods are 
weighted with the paraphernalia of their sponsors, 
thet the teacher who is a slave to a method is cursed 
by it, that there is a certain end to be attained 
each phase of each branch, and that the only service 
that a method can render is to help a wise and alert 
teacher to reach that end to best advantage. 

A superintendent may suggest a method, but he 
has no right to handicap a teacher who can secure 
the same ts more readily and more easily to her- 
some The end in reading is 
with spirit; in 


resul 
self by other method. 
reading intelligently, fiuently, and 


arithmetic, in the skilful and accurate use of 
processes; and when the various ends are attained 
with the least waste of time and energy the respon 


sihility of a supervisor ends. 

‘ne ends of education are mucl? more clearly de- 
fied, the attainment of those ends 1s much more 
earnestly insisted upon, but there is usually an ab- 
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sence of the nonsense of the recent past as to the 
method used in getting there. A trolley or a third 
rail system does not trouble the ticket holder pro- 
vided there is equal speed, cleanliness, safety, and 
comfort on the way. 


THE MODERN NORMAI, SCHOOL. 

The time was, and many of us can remember 
that day, when the best normal schools taught the 
best way of teaching every phase of every subject in 
every branch. Students took notes, sometimes even 
the phraseology to be used in each step in the 
process. 3 

This actually happened. A teacher was present- 
ing by her pet method a special “topic.” A bright 
lad was being used to reach the desired haven by the 
best route. ‘T‘he teacher was held up by the lad, who 
did net say what she desired: “I know what it is, but 
you have asked no question that will bring your an- 
swer,” he said. 

The progressive normal school has higher schol- 
arly standards, has broader professional views, de- 
velops nobler personal character, is less mechanical, 
is mere open-minded as regards new ways and means. 
Its only rival is the university, and the faculty is 
fast hecoming scholastic. The signs of progress are 
nowhere more in evidence than in the up-to-date 
normal school. I have studied sixty-three of the 
state normal schools, and this judgment is deliber- 
ate. 


INSTITUTES AND SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

The professional and scholastic uplift through the 
institutes and summer schools is one of the signs of 
the times that any one can read without effort. 
They are no longer a normal school side show serv- 
ing methods and devices on the nickel sandwich 
plan. There are almost universally addresses that 
command the aitendance and attention of the best 
informed men and women of the community. The 
demand is for the Jatest and best information of the 
day upon the most vital topics, for impulses to cul- 
ture, for professional inspiration. 

DR..MAXWELL’S MEETING OF THE N. E. A. 

Dr. Maxwell will give the teachers a inthe break- 
ing program not exeepting the Boston meeting, and 
the attendance will be very large. 

The sessions will include the Fourth of July! 

President Roosevelt will make the Fourth of July 
address. Isn’t that an attraction? 

This is a sample of the pace that is to be struck 
for the meeting of 1905, which will be held at 
Asbury Park. Of course this is above the “average,’ 
but it is to be a meeting of ‘great men and great at- 
tractions. 

Patriotism is to be the watchword on the Fourth 
of July, of course, and the talent will be matchless 
in the annals of the N. F. A. 

An attempt is to be made to get educational 
speakers for the whole session that are new to those 
accustomed to attend these meetings. All in all it 
is bound to be a remarkable gathering. 


THE HOLIDAY MEETINGS. 

On holiday week there will be more than 60,000 
teachers in attendance upon educational meetings. 
Practically every man and woman who talks educa- 
tion will be upon several platforms that week. It 
will be a great time for inspiration, for discussion, 
for resolutions, for professional comradeship. In 
most cases these teachers take the time for attend- 
ance out of their holidays, and always pay their own 
expenses. It is a notable fact, a great testimony to 
their devotion to their great work. 


THE MILWAUKEE MEETING. 


The Department of Superintendence will meet in 
Milwaukee, February 21, 22, 23, as already an- 
nounced. Local arrangements will be exceptionally 
complete, and the program is to be one of the besi 
in the history of the Department, despite some dis- 
appointments. It is not easy to get some eminently 
desirable men to go north of Chicago at that season, 
but this will possibly enhance the value of the pro- 
as it will bring forward several new men who 
are exceptionally strong. ‘The lateness of the pro- 
gram announcement is coming to be more and more 
of a handicap to this midwinter meeting. 


orom 
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Monday will be: visitation day in the Chicago 
schools. Practically all the excursions will be ar- 
ranged to arrive in Chicago Sunday, leaving for Mil- 
waukee Monday evening, giving a full day in which 
to see the Chicago schools, which are as interesting 
to superintendents as those of any city in the coun- 
try. 

BATAVIA, N. Y. 

Probably no other present superintendent of a 
town has, by the modification of school administra- 
tion, created such a wide-spread interest and been 
so generally followed as has Superintendent Ken- 
nedy of Batavia. Parker of Quincy and Search of 
Pueblo in their day may have had equal or greater 
success, but the Batavia idea, which in a way was 
suggested by both Parker and Search, secures more 
than usual individual aid to pupils, and more rapid 
promotions by the employment of assistant teachers 
in the rooms, which have many more than the regu- 
lation number of pupils. The aim is to give each 
child the best chance, the best aid, the most enthu- 
siasm, and the most rapid and reliable progress. 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 


Although the Journal of Education was the first 
and has been the most persistent publication out- 
side of Wisconsin to sound the praises of the un- 
precedented educational movement of Menomonie, 
this opportunity must not be allowed to pass with- 
out stating briefly the situation as it is in that fortu- 
nate town of 4,000 population. Senator James H. 
Stout has done more for that town in variety, and in 
intelligent application, than any other man has done 
for his home town. 

First. He secured the establishment there of the 
best, by far the best, home and asylum for the 
chronic insane in the country. 

Second. He set the best example of first- class 
road making in a country town. 

Third. He made the best use of the rural school 
library idea with expert assistant of the librarians. 

Fourth. He was the first to provide for traveling 
art collections for rural schools. 

Fifth. Ue has done more for the beautifying of 
home grounds through the school. On the school 
grounds are thrifty samples of the trees and shrubs 
that will grow best thereabouts, each labeled, and a 
remarkable catalog is provided, with explicit direc- 
tiens for their planting and care. 

Sixth. 'The regular school work is modern, scien- 
tific, industrial, commercial, literary, artistic, as in 
no other town of its size. 

Seventh. There is as fine a natatorium and gym- 
nasium building as there is in the country. 


Fighth. There is a county agricultural school. 
Ninth. There is a county normal school. 
Tenth. In superintendent and principal, Dr. L. 


1. Harvey, they have provided a more noteworthy 
superintendent than any other town of 4,000 has 
ever had. 

COMMERCIAL TEACHING. 

Among the educational movements that have re- 
cently iaken on renewed activity, especially in rela- 
tion to public high schools, is commercial teach‘ng. 
This has entirely outgrown the mere business educa- 
tion idea, though it is even better than ever in en- 
forcing accuracy in the fundamentals in number, cor- 
alertness and sound sense in 
business composition, and reasonable rapidity in 
everything, and gives also excellent intellectwal 
training and the best of moral viger such as the 
strain of the husiness world of to-day demands. [1 


rectness in spelling, 


is sn inspiration to visit one of the best of thes: 
sclools. Even one of their conventions is as en 
nobling as any educational mecting. This was 


noticeable at the recent meeting of the New Englan‘ 
High School Commercial T'eachers’ Association, of 
which Frank 7%. Takey of Providence was president, 


at New Haven. President Hadley of Yale gave 
valuabie address, while Carlos BR. Pllis of Spring- 
field gave one of the ablest papers on training in 
morality that has been anywhere delivered. More 
manly men in business are everywhere demanded. 
TUSKEGEE. 
The best thing in the education of the colored 


race is the confidence given the public by the sample 
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what education has helped a man to make of him- 
in the case of Booker T. Washington, and the 
t feature of this remarkable man is that educa- 

in, suecess, and immense popularity have not in 
least lifted him in thought or effort away from 

- own people and his great work for them. 

‘he Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute is 
admirable an exemplifivaticn of the latest and 
in the adaptation of educational means to ends 
is to be found in the 


combined such as have never been equaled elsewhere 
in any land or time. % 


PITTSBURG AND VIC.NITY. 


There is no better illustration of the toning up of 
the professional spirit than in the case of Pittsburg, 
where the Principals’ Association holds an occasional 
banquet at which 300 and more enthusiastic educa- 
tors are at the tables; the women teachers’ associa- 


a minimum salary bill; in the former no teacher can 
have less than $35 a month, in the latter none less 
than $40. New York and Philadelphia have greatly 
increased the salaries of all teachers. Nearly every- 
where something is being accomplished in this mat- 
ter. 

The tendency toward tenure of office is more wide 
spread than ever. 

Pensioning of teachers in some form is becoming 
quite general. 





United States in the 
twentieth century. In 
scholastic standards with- 
ihe range of inteniion, 
-poeifie cultivation cf 
power, in the developm:ni 
of habits of industry, in 
the knitting of character, 
and inspiration to purpose 
there 1s no greater success 
at Oberlin or Yale, at Mt. 
lolyoke or Harvard, or 
any other of the nobly 
christened and fostered 
institutions of the North. 
‘Think of an enroll- 
nent of 1,501 in the de- 
partments of the insti- 
tute, not to mention 452 
others. in all 1,953, who 
came under the  sys- 
tematie instruction of the 
Tuskegee school. These 
came from _ thirty-six 
states and __ territories, 
bahama Islands, Central 
\merica, Cuba, Hayti, 
Porto Mico, Trinidad, 
Jamaica, and the Bar- 
badoes. 
“There are 151 instruc- 
tors and others engaged 
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THE JUVENILE COURT. 


Readers of the Journal 
of Education for the past 
three months are fully 
informed as to the mar- 
velous success of Judge 
Ben Lindsey of Denver. 
It is not necessary to do 
more than to refer to this 
work here. Suflice it to 
say that the Journal of 
Education always pre- 
sents every important new 
educational movement be- 
fore others, and from an 
editorial investigation. 
Judge Ben Lindsey has 
saved more wayward boys 
in five years, and has done 
it as a judge, in the regu- 
lar course of official life, 
than has ever been done, 
so far as is known, by any 
other man, be he teacher, 
preacher, reformer, or a 
man of any other occupa- 
tion, trade, or profession. 


SUMMER SCHOOIS. 


The school board of 
Columbia, S. C., last 
spring appropriated $25 








in the oft'cial management 
of the school and prop- 
erty. There are 373 stu- 
dents, besides teachers 
and officers, who reside in 
the institution. There are ninety-eight buildings 
owned hy the institute besides sixty-five adjacent to 
ihe grounds owned by individuals connected there- 
with. tt is a remarkable multiplication of forces, 
possibilities, and responsibilities. 


WILLIAM PENN, 


THE BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The lengthening of the course in the Boston 
normal school, the opening of the doors to men, the 
application and acceptance into the school of several 
college graduates, and the insistence upon wniversity 
men and women only in the faculty appointments, 
all indieate new and worthy standards. 

MASSACHUSETTS COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS. 


Attendance wpon county meetings in Massachu- 
setts was never anything like as great as in recent 
vears; the programs were never so notable in schol- 
arly treatment of topics, .and in popular platform 

wer. hey drew speakers from various univer- 
sities and several states. The combined attendance 

is season was wpwards of 10,000. 

PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT. 

The tendency on the part of teachers, notably of 
rincipals and special teachers, to add to their pro- 
essional and scholarly equipment is noteworthy. 
There have been more distinctly professional books 
of a high order published the past five years than in 

e forty years prior to 1890. 

The normal sehools have much higher standards 

admission, and higher ideals for curriculum, and 

ore has been put in their building and equipment 
fifteen years than in the previous forty-five. 

The college departments of education have be- 

ine as dignified as the regular rank, and in several 

istances in size, in character of students, in income 

n graduation this department takes first rank. 
College and School of Education 
ave opportunities for study and exemplification 


Tt ichers 





IMMANUEL KANT, 


The People, Boston, Mass. 


PROMOTERS OF UNIVERSAL PEACE. 

CHARLES SUMNER, 

HvuGoO GRoTIvs, 
tion, 900 strong, holds public meetings with 2,000 in 
attendance; and the Allegheny Valley Round Table 
holds two-day meetings with a notable pro- 
gram. The effect of this awakening is seen in every 
phase of school work. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

School gardens are now receiving more attention 
in Massachusetts than in any other state in the 
Union. The Boston normal school and the Hyannis 
normal school are leading the normal schools of the 
country in this respect. We are still very far behind 
France, Germany, and Switzerland. 

The fact that the Boston Mechanie Arts high 
school had many more applicants than it could ac- 
cept is significant. No other city in the country now 
has a larger, better equipped school of the kind with 
a more comprehensive course of training. 

The city without a public manual training plant 
is out of date. 

The new grammar school buildings of Boston, St. 
Louis, and other cities are literally palaces of educa- 
tion. 

The Pennsylvania normal school principals wil 
back up the state association in its demand to limit 
the re-issuance of professional certificates to three 
years. ‘l'eachers must grow out of the professional 
state or oy out of the profession. 

The state superintendents of the ten Southern 
states have issued an appeal to the governors, legis- 
latures, and people for a more adequate tax support 
of the public schools. This is regarded as the most 
notable official utterance in recent years, certainly 
the most important ever issued in the South. 

'Tho summer schools have become highly scholarly 
and inspiring. Many universities now have special 
attractions for teachers in their summer sessions. 

‘he salary increase has been extended to all parts 
of the North. Pennsylvania and Indiana have passed 


1 
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to each teacher who would 
attend a summer school 
either in South Carolina 
elsewhere. Superin- 
tendent Dreher of that 
city publishes in his report just issued a list of the 
teachers attending such schools, the schools at- 
tended, and the subjects pursued. The summer 
schools attended are as follows:— 


JEAN DE BLOCH, or 
NICHOLAS II. 


LJoemeell Univegiity., « snccte vo vedeseunes re | 
eT LT ae ee ree ee sae 
Monteagle Assembly, Tenn. ........... je eok 
State Summer School, South Carolina...... 11 
Chaplotteevitie, Ws saw niwneese b%< daw aes 2 
American Institute of Normal Methods, 
BORON. : «s.« hte eetowe Raw. cg We hb oo ed, oe 
i ee ee poe ere adiadvd+ ten @ob mete 20 


This is a good attendance out of a corps of thirty- 
three teachers, 


JOY OF BEING BUSY. 


In deserihing one of the detestable samples of 
the human kind, a writer has recently said: “Her 
religion is to badger the busy.” There is a limited 
class in the community—they are the limit—who 
work in season and out of season in a vain attempt 
to badger the busy. Fortunately for the busy they 
have no more inclination than time to attend to the 
badgering, for ifgis their joy to he busy. “There is 
nothing so unhygienic as to sit down and be perfectly 
satisfied with oneself.” The resultant disease is most 
repellant and repulsive, and it afflicts all those crea- 
tures whose virtue is in doing nothing personally, and 
in having’ done nothing so long that it makes him 
dizzy to have other persons doing things. Running 
weter is always pure; i. e., if it runs fast enough. 
One good “falls” will clarify even noticeably impure 
water, while the purest water that ever trickled down 
a mountain side is vile if it is idle long. There isn’t 
a pure, sweet, noble-minded person in the world who 
is doing nothing, saying nothing, thinking nothing 
for the hetterment of humanity. 
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THE IDEAL GENTLEMAN. 
BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT, 
Harvard University. 


‘Address to the Harvard Freshmen. ] 


You have heard that a Harvard man should be an 
independent, stout individual, that he should be 
sociable, that he should cultivate friendship, that he 
should be a hard student, that he should have an en- 
thusiasm, and that he should “hitch his chariot to a 


star.” Now, what is this character—is there any 
name for it? I think, as I sat here to-mght, that 


I saw what this character might well be called. It 
is the character of a gentleman, who is also a demo- 
erat. Let me try to state to you, in a very few mo- 
ments, some of the clements of. that character. 

When I travel in the remoter parts of our countsy 
ii often gives me a great deal of pleasure to have a 
lady or gentleman say to me: “I think I can tell a 
Harvard man by his manners.” I always hope tha! 
is true. .I know it is true of many Harvard men, and 
I wish it were true of every Harvard man—that you 
can tell him hy his manners. Manners go a long 
way toward morals. Now, what are some of the 
characteristics of a gentleman, who is also a demo- 
erat? In the first place, he will be a quiet person. 
I have heard many college professors and teachers 
in other universities say to me: “Where are the 
students here? I don’t hear them about the yard. 
It seems to me this is a very quiet campus.” Now, 
that is a fact. If you hear a fellow bawling about 
the yard you can be perfectly sure that he is an out- 
sider or a newcomer. A gentleman is quiet. He 
doe: not bluster, or hustle, or hurry, or vociferate. 
He is a serene person. Another of his qualities is-a 
disposition to see the superiorities in persons, rather 
than their inferiorities, and to wish to associate with 
his superiors rather than with his inferiors. Now, 
thie is an excellent -rule by which to select your 
friends. Observe the superiorities in men, and asso- 
ciate with your superiors. This is a part of the gen- 
erosity of a gentleman—the discerning of the finer 
qualities in other people and the welcoming of it. 
No leneliness for him, because he sees and he s_eks 
his swperiers. 

A gentleman may be generous, though he be pocr 
in money; that is, if he have a generous spirit. He 
may be very reserved about the state of his own 
pocket or treasury. He may conform his life to his 
resources and say nothing about them. He will le 
Americans 


the facts speak for themselves. Some 


seem to think thet a gemtleman should not econo- 
mize, or seek the money value of all he obtains, or 
he particular about getting the money value of, his 
purchases. ‘There is another case of generosity in a 
gentleman, and by this form you may test the per- 
son ahout whom you doubt whether he is a gen’e- 
man or net. A real gentleman will always be con- 
siderate toward those he employs, toward those who 
might be considered his inferiors, and toward tho e 
who are, in any way, in his power. There is no 
surer test of the gentleman than that, except pos- 
sibly that a gentleman will never do anything thai 
might hurt a woman or child or any weaker creature 
than himself. This is a test which is infallible. I 
think you will find that rule will go far toward the 
preservation of personal honor and personal purity. 

But there is another quality in a gentleman which 
is illustrated perfectly in the life of our democracy— 
and I am trving to describe the -gentleman who is 
alzo a democrat. The gentleman must be a power. 
We had arrived at our idea of a Pentleman, in good 
The gentleman was 
He was; 


part, in the days of chivalry. 
then a landowner, a magistrate, or a soldier. 
a vigorous actor, and this type is still the type of a 
gentlenvan, though the modes of have 
The gentleman in a democracy 
self-intelligent porzon. 
worker, an organizer, and a dis- 
tinguished laborer in the service of others. I sup- 
the type of a gentleman Profe:sor 
Fenn had in mind when he talked here to-night. | 


Consider 


his action 
greatly changed. 
cannot be a lazy, shiftless, 
He must be a 
pose that was 
am sure jt was the type of a gentleman. 
dah 
The gentleman 


g. The soldier, 


how attention grows into manners. 
attends to the person who is speakin 


when an. officer approaches him, clicks his heels to- 
gether and stands in attitude of attention. That 
reminds me to mention, in passing, that there is an- 
other quality of a gentleman which is perhaps too 
much neglected in our day. A gentleman is defcr- 
ential. He is deferential to age, to beauty, to ex- 
cellence, io skill, to innocence, and the stronger he 
is the surer he is to show these qualities of respect 
to others. | 

I have heard it said a good many times in the last 
few years by inexperienced students that in Harvard 
college the gentleman’s mark is “C.” We have five 
grades in Harvard College—-A, B, C. D, and E. Do 
you see the hearing of that statement? “The gentle- 
man’s mark is CL”. He is not to be an effeetive, 
strong worker. He is not to be a man who has a 
strong grip and uses it. He is not to be a strenuous 
secker after power. He is to be an indifferent, lazy, 
shiftless person, loafing through four years of col- 
lege life. Can there be a stupider idea than that of 
a gentleman ? 

So I have tried to point out to you what the type 
of character is which unites the qualities which the 
preceding speakers have indicated or suggested as 
those which should be comprehended and followed. 
It is a high ideal; it-is a democratic ideal; it is an 
American ideal. 





A NOTABLE EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN. 

Of all the evidences of a new birth of public 
school lovalty nothing has been more distinet than 
the snecess of the thirty-one educational rallies in 
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1. Biddeford. 17. Cherryfield. 
2. Portland. 18. Ellsworth. 
3. Newcastle. 19. East Corinth. 
4. Rockland. 20. Caribou. 
5. Bath. 21. Van Buren. 
6. Lewiston. 22. Fort Kent. 
7. Norway. . 23. Houlton. 
8. Waterville 24. Belfast 
9. Bangor. 25. Madison. 
10. Lincoln. 26. Rumford Falls 
li. Pittsfield. 27. Bethel. 
12. Augusta. 28. No. Bridgtcn. 
13. Foxeroft. 29. Cornish. 
14. Farmington. 30. No. Berwick. 
15. Calais. 31. Kittery. 


16. Machias. 

The places are arranged in the order in which they 
were visited, and by following them one can readily see 
what long leaps were sometimes made, and the ski!] re- 
guired to work up routes that would fit 
Governor Aycock and Judge Wins'‘on 

Dr. Houck and Dr. Winship. 

Dr. Fiouck and Professor Claxton. 

Professor Claxton and Dr. Winship. 


From 1-14. 
From 15-19. 
From 2-25. 


From 26-21. 





Maine this season, ‘hey covered tihe entire s'‘a‘e 
from Kittery to l’ort Kent, from Rumford Falls to 
Calais. State Superintendent W. W. Stetson ar- 
ranged for the meetings, and attended each rally. 
‘There was but one session in any place. Sometimes 
it was in the morning, sometimes in the afternoon 
or evening. Once only was there any less than an 
enthusiastic audience. At one morning meeting 
there were seventy-one who drove in many miles in 
hay wagons to swell the audience. At Calais ther 
were 600 out of a Monday afternoon, and there wee 
sixteen who had driven twenty miles for the meeting. 
At Ellsworth twenty-eight drove twenty-two miles, 
and made the drive back after 11 o’clock at night. 
Thus was it all along the line. 

The crusaders traveled in pairs. Governor Avcock 
and Judge Winston of North Carolina were together 
for a week. Dr. Henry Houck of Pennsylvania was 
three days with Mr. Winship of Boston, and three 
with Trofessor Claxton of Knoxville, and Claxton 
and Winship were together for three days. All in all 
there were fifteen days of crusading. 

The topie was presumably the same for all, though 
there was some deviation from the program. The 
one topic on which the five men were expected to talk 
was, “The Value of the Public School and the Re- 
sponsibility of Kvery Citizen- for the Greatest Suc- 
cess.” It was inexplicable that there should be a 
hall full or a church full of men, women, and chil- 
dren wherever and whenever the crusaders were an- 
nounced to speak. Neither weather nor counter at- 
tractions made the slightest difference. In one town, 
where we could not arrive until after 9 o’clock in 
the evening, there was a rival spectacular show 
whose advanced agents had plastered the pictures of 
the wonderful things to be done by remarkable men 
and beautiful women, and yet the largest audience 
ever assembled in that town greeted the educators 
while the wonder workers were neglected. 

Of course it was a strenuous life—begging pardon 
for using a much overworked expression—that the 
speakers led. One afternoon there was a drive on a 
huckbourd of twenty-four miles, and the next morn- 
ing cne of thirty-six. At another time there was on> 
of twenty-eight miles in the afternoon, and twenty 
the next morning. ‘The attention and response of 
the audience was as notable as the size. Not a false 
note was sounded anywhere, not a listless moment 
with any audience, and no lagging of zeal, though 
the sessions were not brief. There was no attemp! 
to attract audiences by means of brass hands or other 


schemes. 








THK CONTAGION OF GOODNESS. 


Recently a somewhat prominent American said in 
all seriousness, “Isn’t it too bad that health is not as 
contagious as disease?” Why, my dear fellow, health 
is infinitely more contagious than disease. Sunshine. 
pure air, pure running water are the three most 
powerful agencies in all the world, and they make 
for life, health, and purity everywhere and all the 
time. Disease can make slight headway against these 
forces fur health. And it is just as true of sunshine 
in the human smile, the cheery voice, and warin 
hand, of the pure thought, pure life, pure heart of a 
great soul, of the glorious optimism that breathes in 
an earnest purpose, in the courageous message, in the 
heroic mission of a noble life. 

[It was written in the long ago, by one of God's 
noblemen: “Let him that is fearful and faint 
hearted return to his own home lest his brethren’s 
heart faint as well as his heart.” 

And it has been written this year by one of our 
cheery poets who is a present delight :— 


“Does somebody show you a slanderous mess? 
Pass it by. 

If the brook’s bubbling by will you drink of the less? 
Pass it by. 

Dame Gossip’s a wanton whatever her dregs, 

Her sire’s a lic, her dam’s a guess, 

There’s poiscn in her polluting caress, 
Dass it by. 

Unless you're a porker, keep out of the sty. 
Pass it by.” 
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A DAY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


LS 


BY CHAIRMAN OF SCHOOL BOARD, NEW JERSEY, 


SLATER STORRS CLARK. 





A TALK WITH PARENTS. 

You are one of the seven hundred parents send- 
ing children every day to the public schools of West- 
field: I think you are not one of the fifty or less who 
have visited a classroom in session. Will you let me 

ply Virgil to your Dante—be your guide 
on a little trip? 
IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 

irst, to a kindergarten. Twenty-five 
little ones, of whom twenty-three white and 
iwo black (all clean—it’s part of the game 
io be clean), sitting in a ring, listening at- 
tentively while Miss X tells them how the 
nasty worm changes into a bag hung up to 
dry, and that into the fine butterfly. Miss X 
must talk, not fast, but all the time, for 
little minds are prone to wander; Miss X 
niust leach attention. Then about how all 

birds have gone south for the winter, 

and why. “I sawr lots 0’ birds, comin’ to 
school,’ says one. “So’d J,” says another. 
Look out, Miss X, or they will get the best 
of you. 

A chord on the piano; then march the 
whole crowd, chair in hand, to the little 
tables, with enticing squares marked on 
them. Miss X hands out boxes, each with 
a tempting lid, which must not be opened 
until she gives the word, and small square 
blocks inside, with which you can tell twenty 
stories, and make twenty pictures—but 
everything in order; Miss X must teach 
order; many of them never see it at home. 
Soon a game, with music, and Miss X jo:ns 
the ring, and runs too. Dorothy falls on 
the slippery, splintery floor, and cries; she 
must be comforted. Johnny slams the door 
as he does at home; he must be taught better. 
And the work or the game must go on, with- 
out any break, as the hours lengthen into a 
day. And so, you see, Miss X must not be 
what your boy of fifteen would call “a dead 
one.” But ask your five-year cherub whether 
she enjoys kindergarten and likes her 
teacher; if she answers right up, “Sure,” you 
may know that Miss X is energetic, capable, 
patient, bright, amiable, neat, spirited, and 
several other things which it is necessary to 
be, to be a good kindergarten teacher. 

IN THE GRADES. 


Professor P. P. Claxton, 


Let us visit a little higher class. Separate university of Tenn. 


desks; no books; Miss Z is* the book, and 


all eyes are on her. You feel a_ little hurt, 
perhaps, that ‘your entrance does not make 
a little disturbance, im fact hardly attracts 
attention. I do not; I am used to it—in 


that mem. Those scholars—but just out of baby- 
hogl—are there for business. 'They were interested 
in what was going on, just before we entered, and 
they do not desire an interruption. Miss Z says, 
“C.ood morning” to us, and goes on with her work; 
she is there for business, too. 

Note how she sees every motion of every scholar. 
You ean see the separate lines of thought and influ- 
cnce going out from her, to every individual. She 
appears to be talking to half a dozen separately at 
once, and at the same time carrying forward the 
whole class toward some definite goal. That is a 
question—yes, partly of skill, but more largely of 
haracter. Amy one can teach a class; she has the 
ibility and character to teach each individual of the 
lass every minute. It was with a struggle, perhaps, 
that she established this influence at the beginning 
[ the year. 

, INTERESTING EXERCISE. 
\ package of large cards, with words upon. them; 


iS she transfers one after another from the 


Superintendent Payson Smith, 


baek of the pack to the front the class says 
the word. Don’t watch it; it goes so fast 


that it will make your head ache; but there’s 
scientific pedagogy in ———- what? The cards? 


No; in that speed. Even lazy J, on the front seat, is 
laboring to keep up. (“Arthur; pay attention,” in a 





SPEAKERS IN MAINE’S EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN, 
Judge F. D. Winston, 
North Carolina. 


Governor C. B. Aycock, 
North Carolina. 
Hon. W. W. Stetson, 
State Superintendent of Maine. 


Auburn, Me. 


A. E. Winship. 
low tone.) T’‘hen Bessie is called on for a word; she 
falters: “Class; help Bessie”; and Bessie hangs her 
head, ashamed. (“Arthur; you are playing.”) Then 
follows another exercise, with meat for brain and 
wits. Miss Z says, “You may add up column five:” 
then counting, “One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten; heads down”; and every head goes 
down upon its desk. (“Arthur; come here and stand 
by ine for awhile, where you will disturb no one but 
me,” and Arthur gives it up.) Then she mentions 
various answers, right and wrong, 34, 37, 31, ete., 
and the hands go up in groups, one, two, sixteen, as 
she mentions the answer which the head (still down) 
had worked out. A lesson in numbers, concentra- 
tion, quickness, and honesty, a game, and a physical 
exercise: all in one. Is it not an achievement--I do 
not know whether this is Miss Z’s idea, or whether 
she vot it out of a book—to make mental arithmetic 
interesting at 2.30 p. m.? 

Meanwhile, half of the class has been doing other 
work. by itself, undisturbed by this recitation. On 
the board are a series of questions, like this, i—3— ? 
The answers are to be arranged on the desks, in 
sticks thus, ITJI—III=TI. Cute, isn’t it? Fun, too. 
The art of schooling has advanced many pegs, since 
vou and I used to go to school without a handker- 


Henry Houck, 
Deputy State Supt., Pa. 


chief. But after all, everything depends upon the 
teacher. Miss Z, whether teaching Euclid or addi- 
tion, prepares each day’s work beforehand. 

No: you can hardly expect them all to be as good 
as Miss X or Miss Z. The name of either? Really, 
I do not know; or rather, she has twenty names. 
Part of her teaches on Prospect street, part on Elm, 
part across the track; each age has the benefit of her, 
from the infant scholar but just discarding long 
dresses, to the maiden just assuming them; and part 
of him sits in the principal’s office: 

Just step in here a minute; I want to show you 
some of the work-—but what is the matter? Close? 
Well, I confess—though you can hardly ex- 
pect a. mere man to be an expert in odors—- 
that, exeept in the Washington building, 
there are a few rooms where the ventilation, 
in some weathers, is not quite what it should 
be. We would like to connect all the schools 
with the sewer; but it was only this morning 
your hushand was talking aggressively about 
his high taxes, and you know that he is one 
of the influential men. 

AN EXHIBITION. 

As we go on, notice, in every room, the’ 
completed work, hung wp. ‘The exhibits are 
here: but visitors are sadly lacking. See 
those relief maps, made of paper pulp, which 
is molded when soft, and colored; showing 
the countries of South America, its principal 
mountains and rivers. They are the work of 
children of eleven or twelve; much of it 
dove after school, with an enthusiasm hard 
to satisfy. Many of the blackboards contain 
various class records: names starred for good 
spelling, last month’s honor roll, this month’s 
tardy ones. Here is a complete record for 
the month of the wind, weather, and moon’s 
changes, kept from day to day. In other 
rooms, we will find curious collections show- 
ing the observing and inquiring mind; oak 
galls, odd bark growths, hornets’ nests, mon- 
strous cocoons, lava foam, snakes in alcohol, 
ete. 

THE DRAWING. 

Here comes the drawing teacher, on her 
rounds. A box of paints, brush, dish of 
water, and piece of paper on each jittle desk; 
five drops of water carried on the brush to 
the tray, three rubs of the brush over the 
yellow and then into the tray, one rub over 
the blue; and with the resulting green, they 
paint a leaf, or a square, the brush always 
traveling one way, to make it even. If you 
do not know what colors to mix to make 
green, ask your baby; as I did. In _ higher 
classes, there is more elaborate work; in that 
high school room, note the drawing in those 
golden-rod sketches (from nature), and those 
jars (in ink) with the light-spot. 

FIRE DRILL. 

A )ell rings in every room; fire. Nobody knows 
whether this means simply fire-drill or a real fire, 
but the building is empty in two minutes. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

Here are supplies for manual training, something 
new in Westfield. Fach desk has a whittling tray, 
with knife, ruler, square, ete. When your boy first 
saw that knife, and tried it, he said it was an eye- 
opener. It is a tool of skill; as far beyond the jack- 
knife as those carved paper cutters are beyond the 
This is not whittling, it 


cats he used to hack out. 
If you 


is a lesson in exactness, in delicate touch. 
had had some-of it, Madam, when you went to school, 
vou would now be able to sharpen a pencil. With 
these pliers they bend that Venetian iron into various 
useful articles. There is a primary class marking and 
eutiing out, frem card-board, shapes to serve as 
models for future work in wood. Downstairs, we 
are fitting up a room with regular carpenter's 
benches and kits of tools; no toys, but real Disston 
steel: cross-cut saws, adze-eye claw-hammers, firmer 
chisels, try squares, sliding T-bevels, and other tools 
of exactness, which your husband never heard of, 
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Perhaps your son is not going to be a carpenter; but 
there is teaching for all in those tools. The great 
purpose of school is to encourage thought. Your 
skilled workman is a thinker; one cannot use a fine 
tool without thinking. America has reached its 
proud position because it has always been a nation 
of thinkers; thinking leads to self-restraint; self- 
restraint makes stability. 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


But, if you wish, here is a room where definite 
preparations for a life of business cam be made; it is 
a class in stenography. Beyond are the Greek and 
Latin classes. Between you and me, when the col- 
leges demand less of the dead langnages, high 
schools will teach less. French and German classes 
across the hall. Here, in the corner, is the labora- 
tory; with jars and chemicals, and apparatus, and 
the ghost of some unholy smell. Note the apparatus 
drawings made by pupils; tests of their good under- 
standing of it. 

IN CONCLUSION. 

We may meet the music teacher any minute. She 
gets into every primary and grammar room two or 
three times a week; and all are learning to read by 
note. In some classes they have reached two-part 
Have you not noticed your boy singing alto 
lately? The high school has its glee club. Perhaps 
you remember paying for a pin. I understand that 
the girls preferred that design, because it went 
better with evening dress. Cost? You should not 
complain. It is most fortunate that the public 
school is the centre of social life to the young. Let 
them have their pins, teams, and clubs; they create 
an esprit de corps aiding education and fostering a 
united town spirit. 


songs 
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GLIMPSES OF TRUTH. 


BY BISHOP JOHN LANCASTER SPAULDING. 


Reason craves for unity; the heart for harmony. 
It is a paltry thing to excel one’s contemporaries. 
They who count must enter the company of the 
greatest in whatever age, and be measured by the 
standard they have fixed. The crowd of the merely 
successful belong to the multitude, whom oblivion 

quickly swallows. 

To live joyfully and free from care would seem to 
be happiness; but were such a life the lot of man he 
never would have attained wisdom and courage, 
syinpathy and love. 

Nor knowledge nor wealth nor fame can be felt 
to be a good unless it be shared. 

If nothing happen to fill thee with joy, think of 
the evil which is absent and might have befallen. 

Wonldst thou know whether thy religion is 
genuine, whether it is joy and love and righteous- 
ness, examine whether thy life fills others with brave 
and cheerful thoughts, whether it spurs them to un- 
selfish and helpful deeds. 

A clean body is the proper shrine of an illumined 
and loving soul. 

Thy watch ticks thirty million times a year. How 
much mayest thou not hope to accomplish if thou 
keep diligently at work? 

Be thankful for whatever keeps thee humble, for 
it helps to save thee from folly. 

The notion that to sweep and scrub and wash and 
sew is a woman’s work, but degrading to a man, is a 
prejudice inherited from savages and barbarians. 
Lincoln, as yet little known, accompanied his wife 
to Lonisville and carried their infant in his arms 
through the streets as they went from shop to shop 
to make their little purchases. He was abler to bear 
the burden and not ashamed to do any right thing. 
A true man feels that all honest work is honorable 
to man and woman alike, and he is ready to help, 
whatever the task that needs doing. 

Nothing is so vulgar as a sneer. 

They who crawl are trampled on. 

If the mind is rich, the man is rich; if the heart 
is full of love, life is full of joy. 

As a mighty warrior routs army after army, so a 
vital book makes mere waste paper of whole libra- 
ries. 


WHO SHALL SELECT TEXT-BOOKS ? 





SUPERINTENDENT A. K. WHITCOMB, 
Lowell, Mass. 

I think the superintendent of schools is, or ought 
to be, better qualified to select text-hooks than any- 
one else connected with his department, and that the 
matter of choice should, therefore, be left to him. 
‘he most serious objection to this plan, as I see it, 
is that it places upon the superintendent a respon- 
sibilty which he might well desire to escape, and 
may subject him to suspicion, opposition, and abuze 
from which he might properly desire to be shielded. 
Endurance of these hardships is, however, one of 
the things for which he is paid, and he should do his 
dutv without dodging or grumbling. I assume, of 
course, that all superintendents would consult with 
their teachers more or less as occasion might demand 
in each case, and that they would so distrust ther 
own judgment as to be very slow indeed to impose 
upon their teachers a new book of which a majority 


of those best qualified to judge would not approve. 
—Q-—— 


SUPERINTENDENT J. F. KEATING, 
Pueblo, Colorado, 

Next to the choosing of teachers there is no more 
important work of the school management than the 
selecting of text-books. 

iood work can be done with moderately good 
tools, but the better work can be done with the best 
tools. 

It is desirable that the pupils have the best, yet 
for reasons of economy and stability changes should 
not ibe too frequent. The wide-awake teacher musi 
supplement the work of any text-book, consequently 
the old book’s life and usefulness can be much pro- 
longed. 

The superintendent is the delegated head of the 
school system. He is responsible for the course of 
study to be pursued, and the board holds him re- 


. sponsible for results. It is evident he cannot be held 


responsible for results unless he have great freedom 
both in the selection of teachers and of text-books. 

But the superintendent must always bear in mind 
that his powers are only those delegated to him by 
his superior olticers, the board of education. 

It is impossible to formulate the exact relation 
that the superintendent sustains to the board. But 
speaking generally he should nominate all teachers 
and recommend text-books. In theory then, on these 
important subjects his decision should be final await- 
ing only the formal approval of the board. This 
theory can be practiced as long as there is mutual 
confidence on the part of the board and the super- 
intendent. 

The superintendent should be always in close 
touch with the finance committee of his board, and 
with the patrons of his school, that ‘he may be able to 
suggest changes opportunely, and so distribute and 
lighten the burden of expense. 

In the ideal school no teacher and no text-book 
shuld be selected against the wishes of the superin- 
tendent. Such selection should be regarded as a vote 
of lack of confidence, and the superintendent should 
ai his earliest opportunity give the board a chance 
to secure a superintendent who will command its 
confidence. Of course the wise superintendent will 
secure from his most competent teachers and prin- 
cipals their estimates of text-books before making 
his decision. 

The argument against this power of the superin- 
tendent is that he may be the tool of some particular 
book company. It is high time for him to resign 
when any such charge can be sustained or believed 
by any reasonable body of men. Jt is manifestly 
within the duties and powers of a board to deter- 
mine the truth or falsity of such charges. Nowa- 
days men are as a rule selected because they are pro- 
fessional and have a reputation to make or sustain 
as educational experts, and surely they are less apt 
to go wrong in the selection of text-books than a 
body of business men who have no time to examine 
critically into the merits or demerits of school books. 

While the superintendent is given all this power 
of initiative by the members of his board he will, 
both for his protection and theirs, quietly and care- 


fully secure their co-operation and incidentally have 
them share with him the responsibility. ; 
——— 
W. P. Beckxwitn, 
Principal State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 

I am inclined to the opinion that, in ithe selection 
of text-books, the best results will generally be se- 
cured by putting the responsibility for the selection 
upon the superintendent of schools. Especially wi | 
this he found advisable when the tenure of the super- 
intendent is comparatively secure, and when this offi- 
cial receives such a compensation as to make his 
term of oflice usually of considerable duration. |/ 
teachers are to have either initiative or veto in suc}; 
selecticn the advantage is in favor of the former. 
The wise and tactful superintendent will surely con- 
sult his prominent and thoughtful teachers. In this 
way both the -co-operation of the teachers and th). 
responsibility of the superintendent will be secur (. 
[ believe that this will be found preferable in pra 
tice to the selection either by the board of education 
or by a special commission. 

0 
SUPERINTENDENT Epwin B. Cox, 
Xenia, Ohio. 

[ am of the opinion that the superintendent an! 
teachers who use any text-book in question should 
have the privilege of selecting the same, subject to 
the approval of the board of education before its 
final adoption. 

—o-—— 


SUPERINTENDENT Louis P. Nasu, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

It is proper that every workman should choo-e 
his own tools, hut if the employer furnishes . the 
tools then -he has a right to expect that the work 
man will not call for changes or for new tools s» 
frequently as to make an unnecessary expense. 
Teachers and principals ought to have a great deal 
to say about the choice of text-books; in order to 
secure a reasonable uniformity it is well that the 
actual selection should be vested in the superintend- 
ent with the power of confirmation or rejection on 
the part of the school board. These ideas are ac- 
cepted by most school committees, although there 
may be more or less of formality in the particular 
rules by which the process is carried on. 

Competition among authors and book-makers is 
so keen that for almost every subject there are sev- 
eral admirable text-books—so many in fact that the 
wayfaring man though a fool would find it pretty 
hard to blunder upon a bad book. Then the agents 
of the different publishing houses are always with 
us, keeping teachers and school boards informed as 
to the new and desirable things that they bring out. 
They visit the teachers and also send sample copies 
of their books. ‘Teachers usually prize and keep 
these sample copies, at least until they are pretty 
well out of date, but there are some persons who re- 
ceive sainple copics of books for which they have no 
particular use, and which they are willing to sell 
cheap; the sum of all these small sales makes quite 
a lusiness. If this be an evil the remedy is to be 
found hy placing upon teachers and superintendents 
the responsibility for the selection of text-books. I! 
is a very good thing that agents of the publishing 
houses should visit the teachers and keep them in- 
formed. There is a possibility that such visits may 
interrupt the school session, and that is wswally pro- 
vided for by the school rules. Some members of 
school boards have been afraid that book agents may 
seek to use wrong influences to secure the favor 0! 
the teacher; such fear is not particularly well 
grounded, and probably isn’t very general. It is a 
pleasing spectacle for gods and men to see the men 
her of the sehool hoard, serene in his stern old 
Romar. integrity, carefully shielding the weak an: 
wandering teacher from the wiles of the insidious 
hook agent. 

A good plan for the selection of books and on 
that has been found to work successfully is this: 
Let the superintendent choose four or five of the 
best hooks on the market at the time; let the princi- 
pals, after careful consultation with the teachers in 
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their buildings, meet and discuss and vote their 
hoice; let this choice be carefully considered by the 
schocl officials, and if no objection appears let that 
choice stand as the adopted book for that city. It is 
propabie that for the wise and convenient carrying 
cut of the course of studies it is well in each subject 
io provide one standard book. The work should be 
hroudened, however. by the very liberal purchase of 
iarge sets of supplementary hooks. The pupil who 
has aecess to two or three books from which to study 
, given subject is educating himself by a far more 
powerful method and on a higher plane 1 
nupil who has aecess to only one book. 
—o—— 

HowARD CONANT, 

Principal Elmira (N. Y.] Free Academy. 

It is my opinion that changes in text-books should 
he first recommended by the teachers and concurred 
in by the principal. The board should adopt such 
hooks so recommended. This applies to high school 
texts only. 

—_o—-~ 
H. F. ALLEN, 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 

My experience of fifty vears as teacher and schcol 
committee Jeads me to say that changes in text- 
books should be made only upon recommendation of 
the superintendent, and the péwer to make changes 
should rest upon the school board. 





SUPERINTENDENT J. M. RICHARDSON, 
McConnellsville, Ohio. : 

Who should assume the responsibility of selecting 
text-beoks, who is most competent, who shall make 
it? The question of responsibility rests on what is 
best for the publie financially and educationally; of 
ecmpetency, on who is most intimately acquainted 
with publications, and with the requirements of the 
schovls; of making it, on who is most skillful in 
methods of using, and who has the clearest concep- 
tion of results to be obtained. Men of equal ability 
are liable to differ in their judgments; so recognized 
ability in an educator is not an infallible guide, al- 
though it is a reasonably safe one. 

Text-books frequently are spoken of as the work- 
ing tools of the teacher and pupils. True; let us 
argue a little from analogy. Woodmen of one 
locality use axes and saws of a certain manufacture, 
while in another section the make of a different firm 
is found. Yet the workmen appear to be equa'ly 
skillful, doing the same amount of work and doing 
it as well. Skilled craftsmen use tools made by 
different firms, each showing a personal preference 
and supporting it by argument. This fact remains, 
however, that among skilled mechanics no inferior 
tools are found. Workmen of equal skill turn out 
work of the same quality in equal amount. There- 
fore, it appears that the selection of working tools 
is to an appreciable extent a matter of personal 
preference; especially is this so when it is remem- 
bered that so many manufacturers of implements 
come into immediate and constant competition. 

We unhesitatingly rely on the judgment of trades- 
men in matters relating to their particular callings. 
He is the best judge of his tools, material, method of 
doing, and finished product. By reason of training 
and experience he is the most competent. May we 
not, therefore, with reasonable safety, rely on those 
who by virtue of intimate acquaintance with the 
work of the public schools are most competent to 
judge of their best interests? Why trust a man’s 
ability to teach children and at the same time doubt 
his competence to judge of the books treating of the 
subjects taught. 

A superintendent of schools usually holds his 
position by virtue of his superior ability and of his 
more intimate knowledge of all lines of educational 
work. He has made a broad and thorough study of 
underlying principles. His more extensive know!- 
edge of methods, his better opportunity to examine 
new books, thé duties of his position, all combine to 
make him a competent judge in the selection of text- 
books. And whether he exercises that power, or it is 
Placed in the hands of a commniittee, he never should 

left entirely out. Since his responsibility is so 
great in many things of equal importance, he may 


with reasonable safety assume a portion of it in the 
selection of books. ’ 

As a rule the boards of education of our towns 
and cities are made up of scholarly, energetic men 
of fine discrimination in business affairs, capable of 
judging of nearly all matters properly placed before 
them. On school questions they have a right to the 
opinions of the superintendent, and it is a part of his 
business as their executive officer in the work to keep 
them posted on whatever is of importance to the 
schools. The superintendent who cannot pass com- 
petent judgment on a text-book is wholly incom- 
petent to judge of the classroom work of his sub- 
ordinates, and could not recognize good results if 
placed hefore him, 

I believe the text-book selecting committee should 
consist of the superintendent and such of his 
teachers as the board of education might select by 
reason of their recognized ability as instructors. 
The action of the committee should then be placed 
before the board or a committee thereof by the 
superintendent, who should be ready to answer all 
questions, and give all the information desired as to 
the reasons for the action of said selecting commit- 
tee. Let the board then adopt the report of the 
committee by resolution and vote if satisfactory, and 
the sclection of text-books is officially made. In this 
manner the committee becomes responsib'e to the 
board, and the board officially responsible to the 
people. Changes in text-books should never be made 
unless necessary, and in selecting, real merit rather 
than personal preference should direct. 

——_Oo——_- 
E. A. KIRKPATRICK, 
State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Regarding the selection of text-books, in my judg- 
ment the responsibility should rest with the super- 
intendent, though he should consult with his teach- 
ers, and his choice should be confirmed by the school 
board. The necessity of approval by the school 
board may prevent the superintendent from making 
too frequent changes, and it may also give him a 
convenient excuse for not changing. 

I think it would be a good plan for superintend- 
ents to have books tested in a few schools before 
adopting them for the whole aity. 

suet ers Nasa 
HENRY SaBIN, 
Iowa. 

Dr. Poland is right when he says that the im- 
portance of the text-book is vastly over-rated. 

The carventer who is sojourning for a time in 
Kansas would not refuse a profitable job because he 
had left his kit of tools in Maine. The same is true 
of the blacksmith or the shoemaker. and ought to be 
of the teacher. A speller is a speller, a reader a 
reader. an arithmetic an arithmetic, just as a plane 
is a plane, or a hammer a hammer. It is the teacher 
behind the text-book as it is the artisan who handles 
the teols that makes the expert. 

So we come to the conclusion that the character 
and kind of the text-hook is of minor importance. 
If this conelusion is correct, then there is no good 
reason why the teacher may not he allowed to select 
such text-books as she desires to use in her school. 

Were I the director or superintendent in a system 
of schools using free text-books, if Miss Dix desired 
to use Budlong’s arithmetic in her room she should 
have a supply of the books. If in another room or 
another building Miss Staples preferred to use 
Mack’s arithmetic for her class she should be ac- 
corded the privilege. 

But would not this plan utterly destroy the system 
hased upon the one-book theory as urged by Dr. 
Poland? Certainly it would. That is a result most 
devoutly to he desired. Most courses of study are 
based entirely upon the book, so many pages consti- 
tute the term’s work, with little regard to the sub- 
ject matter to be considered. I would so far do away 
with this that the teacher should be held responsib!e 
for the particular phase of the branch to be taught, 
and in order to do it well she should be allowed to 
avail herself of any number of books as in her judg- 
ment seemed best. 

If there is any word which I would like to blot 
out of the teacher’s vocabulary it is “uniformity.” 


I have been convinced that the children in the south 
part of the city, of different nationalities, subjected 
to diferent home training, should not be compelled 
to use the same books and to follow in the same steps 
as those who live in the centre and enjoy higher and 
better privileges. 

If the ecntention is that there must be a definite 
and complete program, pointing out the amount of 
work to be accomplished, it can be framed and en- 
forced just as well on general principles and without 
regard to any one book. J)irections for teaching any 
one branch need not be based upon any one text- 
book. The trouble to-day in our schools is that too 
many teachers teach the text-book only. Perhaps 
this tendency can never be broken up, but an effort 
to do it would be most commendable. \ 

a , Sen 
Joun H. H1inemon, 
State Superintendent of Schools, Little Rock, Ark. 

1. TI believe that text-books should be adopted by 
the board of education upon the recommendation of 
the superintendent of schools. I believe teachers 
should be chosen in the same way. Under this plan, 
the board serves as a check upon the superintendent, 
who, as an educational expert, is or ought to be ab‘e 
to make wise and safe recommendations, but who 
could thereby be easily restrained by the board 
should he manifest any erratic or wayward tend- 
encies. Any wise superintendent will seek the ad- 
vice and counsel of competent and skilled subordi- 
nates, but the final responsibility should rest upon 
tihe official head of the teaching force. In case of 
anv irregularity in. the conduct of the schools, the 
people should be able to definitely fix the responsibil- 
ity and put the blame where it justly belongs. To 
my mind, one of the weakest places in our school sys- 
tem is the arrangement which easily permits respon- 
sibility to be shifted from one to another until the 
aggrieved parent or patriotic citizen becomes disap- 
pointed and disgusted at his failure to secure the 
correction of a real or fancied wrong, and having 
failed, joins in open hostility to the schools. 

2. 1 think the initiative in the selection of books 
should he vested in the superintendent; the boarl 
should have the right to exercise the veto power. 

ctinadiquenig 
SUPERINTENDENT F, E. BRAGDON, 
Lincoln, R. I. 

In small factory towns, a series of text-books in 
the basal branches uniform throughout the state 
would be a decided advantage to the pupils. The 
population of a factory town is unstable. Children 
who begin their studies in a given series of books and 
by reason of change of residence are forced at short 
intervals to take up a different series are at a de- 
cided disadvantage. As a form for holding in 
memory facts and principles, and the sequence of 
topics, familiarity with a good text-book is of great 
value. The impression made upon my mind when a 
boy by the constant use through several years of the 
old reader and speller, arithmetic and geography, is 
still strong. I can yet refer in memory to the part 
of the book where certain topics were presented. 
This I have retained without effort. Is not this a 
valuable heritage of school life that pupils of to-day 
are losing through the multiplicity of books and 
lack of uniformity? 

The use of uniform basal texts in the primary 
branches could be established and still leave to the 
town or city the selection of such supplementary 
books as seem desirable. ‘There would then be 
ample opportunity for the enrichment of the course 
by teachers or school boards, and the pupils would 
be the gainers of a fixed series of books by which to 
measure progress for themselves. 

The selection of such uniform series should nat- 
urally fall upen the highest school authoritics in the 
state——-the State board,—who in turn should give 
to the school board of each town an opportunity to 
express its preference. In the expression of such 
choice, and in the selection of supplementary books 
for local use, the principle that whoever is respon- 
sible for the results obtained in the schoolroom 
should have the privilege of selecting the books seems 
a valid one. In most cases the school board holds 
the superintendent responsible for the character of 
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the instruction given in-the schools. He in turn lays 
the responsibility on the individual teacher. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that to the superintendent and 
teachers belongs the privilege of at least recommend- 
ing ta the school board such books as they deem de- 
sirable for their work. 








REMINISCENCES OF THE TEACHERS’ 
READING CIRCLE. 


BY HUBERT M.- SKINNER, CHICAGO, 


‘Twenty-one years ago there was begun in Indiana 

an organization which through all the succeeding 
period has profoundly affected the educational ‘inter- 
ests of thet state, and by its example has strongly 
influenced the teaching profession throughout the 
nation. This was the Indiana Teachers’ Reading 
Circle. An organization of similar name, but differ- 
ent in plan, had been formed a year earlier, in Ohio; 
but the movement in Indiana was original in its in- 
ception and purpose. It contemplated not a variety 
of geod reading for leisure hours, but a definite and 
somewhat difficult course of study, requiring united 
systematic work in specific lines of professional and 
general culture. 
No one to-day who studies the admirable T'eachers’ 
Reading Circle exhibits at St. Louis, in the World’s 
Fair. can fail to note the general acceptance of the 
original Indiana plan in its essential features, or to 
acknowledge the secure place which the Teachers’ 
Keading Circle holds to-day as a permanent and in- 
tegral part of the public school system of so many 
states. 

At the meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
in Indianapolis, in December, 1883, a strong desire 
was expressed for the inauguration of some plan for 
home study by teachers, whereby they might be 
better fitted for their work. As a result, a commit- 
tee was appointed, with plenary powers, to organ‘ze 
a state Teachers’ Reading Circle, arrange its plan, 
and direct its studies. Among the original movers 
in the work were three notable women, Mrs. Rebecca 
D. Moffit, who was associated with Dr. James Bald- 
win in educational work; Mrs. Emma Mont. McRae, 
and Mrs. Mattie Curl Dennis, wife of the noted 
chemist, but possessing a fame of her own as a 
teacher and writer. Professors W. A. Bell and J. M. 
Olcott, the educational journalists, gave their hearty 
support to the movement, and the county superin- 
tendents were generally disposed to favor it strongly. 

There were able members of the original board of 
directors. It included such educators as George P. 
Brown. Mrs. McRae, R. G. Boone, J. J. Mills, and 
Mrs. Denn‘s. To Messrs. Brown and Boone was 
especially due the insistence wpon psychology as the 
basis of all true pedagogics; to Mrs. McRae and Mr-. 
Dennis, the culture work in general history. 

Arrangements were made for the organization of 
the teachers by cownties, under the direction of the 
county superintendents, acting as county managers: 
for examinations, and certificates of credit for work 
performed; for the publication of carefully prepared 
outlines of the work, as aids to home study, etc. 
The elerk of the state board of education was made 
secretary of the Teachers’ Reading Circle. 

With the opening of the schools in the fall of 
184, the arrangements were all completed, and the 
work began in earnest. In January, 1885, similar 
organizations were formed in Illinois and Iowa. In 
June of that year, Michigan and Minnesota followed; 
in July, Wisconsin; in August, Kansas, Nebraska. 
and Kentucky; in September, Texas; in October, 
Tennessce: in November, Dakota and Alabama; in 
December, North Carolina. Other states took up the 
work, until soon it became almost national in its 
extent. 

In some of the states the early entiusiasm did not 
last. It was not easy to provide for the expenses of 
conducting the organizations efficiently, and various 
plans were successively tried. For several years it 
was impossible to secure books that were really snit- 
able for the purpose. Personal rivalries of ambitious 
leaders sometimes hindered the success of the work. 
Some of the organizations were abandoned for a 


time, but were revived, generally, in more auspicious 
seasons. 

As early as October, 1885, an official recognition 
and legal status was given to the Indiana Teachers’ 
Reading Circle by the state board of education, in 
the passing of the following order:— 

“Ordered, that the Reading Circle examinations 
in the Science of Teaching (Science of Education or 
Theory) be accepted by the county superintendents 
in place of the county examinations on that subject, 
and that the average of their four successive yearly 
examinations in the Science of Teaching he accepted 
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by the state board of education in the examinations 
for state certificates.” 

At the May meeting of the same board, in 1886, 
the following order was added:— 

“Ordered, that the Reading Circle examinations 
in the General Culture book be accepted by the 
county superintendents in place of the county ex- 
aminations in literature, and that the average of 
their four successive yearly examinations in the Gen- 
eral Culture books be accepted by the state board of 
education in the examinations for state certificates.” 

In the other states the work has received official 
encouragement and recognition in varying degree, 
and very generally the members of the organizations 
receive credits for the work performed. The orders 
of the Indiana state board of education, given above, 
have never been repealed, and have the force of law. 
In South Dakota the Teachers’ Reading Circle has 
been established by an act of the legislature, and 
public funds are provided for its support. 

In some of the states there are annual examina- 
tions on the work, and the credits are given to those, 
only, who pass these creditably. In other states, the 
county superintendent requires only to be assured 
that the reading has been carefully done, when he 
issues his credits. 

Generally there is a four-years’ course, on the 
completion of which a diploma is granted. In South 
Dakota, which claims to have the model system, 
seals are given for continued work by graduates. 
And there are members of eighteen years’ standing, 
in that state, who continue to do the work and to 
earn the seals. 

Of course, a Teachers’ Reading Circle diploma 
means much more in some states than in others. 
In the hest of the state organizations there is a fre- 
quent recurrence of the subject of psychology, with 
the idea of having this study covered by the diploma. 
For the professional work, books on the teaching of 
single branches, such as geography, reading, etc.. 
have not been much in favor, the preference being 
fcr books of general method, school management, 
and pedagogical theory. The general culture work 
has covered a broad range, including sometimes sub- 
jects taught. but generally following some trend of 
popular thought. In recent years, sociology has 
proved a favorite culture study. National expan- 
sion as a history topic, morals, history on the plan 
of the Committee of Seven, and special literature 
studies are popular subjects of to-day. 

arly in the history of the Teachers’ Reading 
Cireles, it was a serious question whether general- 
culture work should be taken up at all, or not, In 


the meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A., the writer discussed this question 
with Dr. Jerome Allen of the New: York Schoo] 
Journal, in a sert of debate. Dr. Allen was firmly of 
the opinion that professional studies only should be 
attempted. “This one thing I do,” he quoted from 
St. Paul. “The lawyers’ reading club discusses law 
matters,” he said; “the doetor’s associations stick to 
their materia medica and dry bones; the ministers 
contend about ‘apostolic? succession, and fore- 
ordination. Why should not teachers use equally 
as much wisdom? The time is coming when they 
will do so. The very necessities of the time wil] 
stint them up to this course, and no other.” Repre- 
senting the conviction of the educational workers 
of the West, the writer maintained that the general. 
culture work was indispensable. “With us,” he said, 
“the general-culture idea has been an essential and 
life-giving feature. It has opened up new fields. 
It has proved a recreation. It has not only lightened 
the other work, and lent a charm to all, but has 
been a cardinal feature—I might almost say the 
feature—in securing the enrollment and in holding 
the members together.” 

With singular unanimity the Teachers’ Reading 
Circles of the Western States have maintained both 
lines of work each year, the exceptions to this being 
rare. Alternative studies have been provided at 
times, but, generally with unsatisfactory | results. 
An optional course almost invariably results in a 
heavy loss of members. The unity being gone, there 
is confusion, hesitation, and indifference. Only for 
a single year (the first) was the plan of elective 
studies tried in Indiana. In some of the states the 
experiment has proved disastrous, and in such it has 
been speedily abandoned. Generally two books are 
adopted for the work of the year. ‘The price per sel 
is usually two dollars, though sometimes it may be 
as much as two and a half, where special subjects 
require it. 

The expenses of the Teachers’ Reading Circle 
boards, in conducting the work, are usually met by : 
rebate allowed by the publishers on the books sold 

Montinuity of service has been of great benefit to 
the organizations in several of the states. Mrs. 
Emma Mont. McRae of Indiana is still a member 
of the board, after these twenty-one years. Pro- 
fessor W. II. Dempster of South Dakota recently re- 
tired from the office of secretary, in which he had 
served for sixteen years, giving to the work the besi 
period of his active, earnest life. Indiana and South 
Dakota are deemed model Reading Circle states, and 
the exceptional services of these educators have 
aided materially to make them such. 

In a survey of the last two decades, one of the 
most notable resulis of the Teachers’ Reading Circle 
movement is seen in the creation of a new depart- 
meni in American letters. At the beginning there 
was no American pedagogical literature. Psychology 
was a study for college men only, and was reserved 
for the last year of a university course. It was 
treated with no special reference to the art of teach- 
ing. 

The hest educators of America could not find pub- 
lishers for their manuscripts, even those on subjects 
in which the teacher’s need was greatest. “There is 
no market,” the publisher would say. “T'eachers will 
net huv professional books. We should lose money.” 
Several years passed, indeed, before the publishers 
could he induced to issue “Reading Circle books.” 
After all these years, many of the old-time members 
in Indiana will laugh merrily at the difficulty they 
fourd in procuring the only available psychology in 
the country. the publishers of which book were 
wholly unprepared to meet a demand. for a few 
thousand copies. 

Now we have in America the best educational lit- 
erature in the world, replete in almost every phase o! 
professional work. 

ut doubtless the greatest of all the benefits o! 
the Reading Circles is the creation of a professiona! 
spirit, which means progress from year to year, an 
which has quickened alike the intellectual and mora 
senses, to a better aud nobler view of the teacher’: 
calling, its responsibilities, its possibilities, its truer 
ends. 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 
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SERIES V. No. 7- 


IN KANSAS CITY. 
[ Editorial. ] 

Kansas City occupies a strategic position. She is 
ihe gateway to the great Southwest, with Indian 
‘erritory and Oklahoma, New Mexico and Arizona 
Southern Colorado and Southern California, and the 
whole of Kansas, an empire in itself, paying tribute 
to her. Then, withal, she is the trading centre of all 
southwestern Missouri.- 

She has, forbunately, escaped wreckless booms in 
the years of her development, so that she is genuinely 
vealthy, substantial, self-poised, and, what signifies 
ost, her wealth is largely owned at home. 

Kansas City is resplendent when one studies her 
political record as compared with other cities closely 
akin to her in other conditions. When one recalls 
the terrible graft scandals of other cities, the 
wretched immoral conditions, the absence of ade- 
quate returns for the public money expended, it is a 
comfort to visit Kansas City, even though she is not 
wholly at all times saintly herself. She has met the 
responsibilities of loeation, enterprise, and develop- 
ment as well as any city in the country. The joint 
iflucnee of Missouri and Kansas has been apparent 
from the first. 

ducationally Kansas City is a curiosity, if that 
word may be used as a badge of honor. There is no 
city in the country more genuinely individual than 
this. Nother city of its size has the proud distinc- 
tion of having the same superintendent that she has 

always had. ‘The man who laid the foundations is 
still putting on the adornments, and, so far as can 
be judged, he was never more secure than to-day, 
never mere beloved by children and parents, by 
teachers and officials than in this new century, this 
new quarter century of service. 

Think of the men who have come and gone in 
Omaha and St. Paul, in Chicago and Philadelphia, 
in Boston and San Francisco, in Cleveland and Cin- 
einnati, in Detroit and Indianapolis, in Providence 
and New Haven, in Springfield and Worcester, in 
Seattle and Tacoma, in 'Trenton and Newark, in 
Washington and Pittsburg, in Baltimore and 
Buffalo, and s0 all along the line, and then one real- 
izes what it means to have a man serenely enthroned 
as James M. Greenwood is after a quarter of a cen- 
tury of growth with the educational system of a city. 

But the way of it is more than the fact of it. It is 
not as a politician, not as a conservative, not as a 
radical, that he has won his pre-eminence. Of course 
he is not a fool in politics,—if any one thinks so, it 
is because he doesn’t know Greenwood. But while 
he knows everything that is a-doing politically where 
he is interested, he knows enough to be content to 
steer his craft clear of reefs and shoals, and does not 
feel called upon to load up with any political freight 
that doesn’t concern him. 

Of course he is not a conservative; no’ man who is 
a conservative could live in the billows of a reckless 
new country, and yet-he has always been as con- 
servative as conditions and responsibilities would 
permit. ‘To him the conservatives have always felt 
that they could safely tie. He has always nailed to 
the masthead a banner that called for “the funda- 
mentals.” He has made his reputation so far as 
pedagogical publicity is concerned on arithmetic, 
reading, language, and spelling, which has been a 
comfort to the conservatives. 

Of course he is no radical, but he has kept the 
radicals lying awake nights wondering what kind of 
a shock Greenwood was to give them in the morn- 
ing. One time he would tell them that he was teach- 
ing more arithmetic in ten months than the radicals 
were in forty months, and then he was having h’s 
pupils read understandingly at seven what others 
were content to have read at seventeen. The man 
who can keep the radicals a-guessing does not need 
to he a radical. 

_ But really the success of the Kansas City schools 
18 the team work of the corps of teachers, so to speak. 
Chere is no uniformity such as one finds in many 
cies. ‘Theré has been no attempt, as there fre- 
quently is, to hamper every school in the city with 
some pet notion of the superintendent, But every 


exceptionally bright principal is encouraged to open 
up some fascinating line of work in reading, spelling, 
language, arithmetic, geography, or discipline, and 
develop it to the limit or beyond, and then Mr. 
Greenwood fashions, molds, prunes, tones it up or 
down until the native genius of Mr. A or Miss B has 
absorbed the mastery of Mr. Greenwood, and by that 
time, without any fuss about it, every school in the 
city has modified its work in that particular line. 
‘TYhe independence of the teachers is something de- 
lightful, but it must nc! be assumed that liberty 
means license in Mr. Greenwood’s camp. Far from 
it. Once upon a time, and not far away in the past, 
a few teachers misunderstood liberty for license. 
They were good fellows, but they mistook the mean- 
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ing of words, did not read the signs of the times, and 
they were speedily looking for jobs elsewhere, and 
others were doing their work in Kansas City. 

It is a luxury to visit Mr. Greenwood, who knows 
men far.and near, who knows educational and liter- 
ary men, business and professional men, who knows 
books, rare hooks, vigorous authors, who is, withal, a 
most companionable man, who talks without over- 
talking, who can change themes without breaking 
up the strain of thought, who has his mind on the 
thing his comrade is interested in, and is not boring 
him with some pet scheme of his own. James M. 
Greenwood is one of the men of whom educational 
America has reason to be proud, and ther apprecia- 
tion will intensify as the years pass. 
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BY EDITH GILES, 


THE STORY OF “THE IDYLLS OF THE KING.” 

“The Idylls of the King” is a poem, in a broad 
sense an epic, made from a very ancient story, whose 
hero is Arthur the king. All that we know of Arthur 
is told in the Idylls named for him and in the 
legends and romances from which the story sprang. 
Arthur is a mythical king; his name is doubtful from 
the very first, we may not know whence he came nor 
whither he went; even in his brief but active story 
we read more about his knights of his ideal 
brotherhood than about Arthur himself. Yet 
while we can find no place for him in history, he has 
a place in our hearts held by no other king. There 
is the same fascination about his very name, as if it 
were a name to conjure by, whether we read Malory’s 
rambling, simple tales, or Tennyson’s beautiful 
poems. This fascination, that is ever with his 
name, has brought the story of Arthur down to us 
through many cycles. In each cycle the story ap- 
pears somewhat changed in the re-telling, taking a 
certain shade or color from the times; but Tennyson 
has made aill these changes felt, and into his idyll- 
epic has woven, as it were pictured on a tapestry, a'l 
that has been told of the deeds and power of Arthur. 

If there was an Arthur,—and those of us who love 
him best are bound to drop that “if,” for he is too 
human and too dear to us, not to believe him real,— 
if Arthur lived and ruled the walled city of Camelot, 
and the plains below it stretching to the heathen 
borders, it was probably just after the Romans had 
come and staved in Rritain just long enough to 
leave Christianity there. Arthur, we know, was be- 


fore all else a Christian king; he may have been the 
first of Christian kings; and so he may have been, 
like some kings of ancient days, king and prophet 
together. The first of his stories appear in the folk- 
lore of old Wales,—in the stories told from mouth 
to mouth, stories of which the children said “Our 
fathers told us so.” ‘Then in course of time came a 
national bard, who, like the older Homer, sang them 
from hall to hall, and so gave them the character of 
a national epic, dear to the hearts of ‘the hearer. 
They were half allegorical then, and half historiéal. 
The people’s pride in their ideal hero would add , 
giory after glory to his name, until he was too great 
to be wholly such as one of themselves. It is this 
idea that Tennyson has given in his description of 
the hall of Oamelot, the four great zones of sculp- 
ture, beasts slaying men, men slaying beasts, war- 
riors, and perfect men; men with growing wings, 


‘* And over all the statue of Arthur set, 
With peaked wings pointing to the Northern star.” 


So they idealized him in the earliest day, but so 
they gave to him the truly native traits, and made 
him king, not of an ideal realm, but of their own 
fiefs. 

The mystical element pervaded and colored them 
from the very first, however; the birth of Arthur 
never was revealed; in the best traditions it was 
allegorical. ‘The early stories made it a crude and 
childish allegory, to be sure, but there was enough in 
it to speak the imagination, and to give a hint of 
something divine to the name of Arthur. ‘This 
mysticism and allegory were just the qualities to 
appeal to the romantic spirit of the Middle Ages. 
It was a mysticism and an allegory high!y colored 
with Christianity, and that was the first thing, neces- 
sary to the mediaeval poet. Ait the same time, it 
was full of human feeling. It told of things essen- 
tially human; of love first, both simple and idealized; 
of adventure; of hope and trust realized and satis- 
fied; and of hope failed, and trust betrayed; of life 
won, and life lost; and finally it was full of the spirit 
of chivalry. These things were the very soul of the 
mediaeval poetry. 

So frum the eighth century to the fourteenth, the 
story of Arthur madea cycle of its own. The 
mediaeval poets were bards, and the traditions of 
Arthur were just the subjects for ballads. So they 
had been sung in their own first days, and so they 
fitted easily with refining and decorating to the trou- 
badour harps. The Middle Ages was a time of much 
passing back and forth between Mngland and France; 
anil back and forth from England to France, and 
from France to England, the Arthurian ballads went 
many times, returning each time with new color, or 
new invention, or some change. Through all their 
passing back and forth, some things they never 
lost,—their national and epic character they kept, 
even in the ballad form, together with their idealiza- 
tion of chivalry, and the ideal of Arthur. 

The first record that.we have of the Arthurian 
legends in writing is the manuscript of a Monk, 
Nennius. Some time between the eighth and the 
ninth centuries he wrote a Latin story of the twelve 
great victories of Arthur. During these centurie: 
began to be made the first written records of the old 
minstrel songs. It was the awakening period, wh-n 
the pastors and teachers began to seek every possible 
means to carry Christianity to the hearts of the 
people through their imagination. The pastors and 
teachers then were principally monks, and the firs: 
literary work of any kind was done in the mona:- 
teries. There they took the songs and tales which 
were the delight of knights and barons,.and kneaded 
into them, as it were, the leaven of Christianity, and 
sent them out again. In this way, Nennius, at the 
desk in his cell, quickened the Arthurian legends 
with new life and color, and in this way they re- 
ceived the intermingling of Pagan and Christian 
heroism which they have never lost, and which ev.n 
Tennyson has respected. 

For the next two or three centuries the stories of 
Nennius were read and told over and over like chil- 
dren’s tales. We can imagine how they became 
favorites, for this was an age when men were moved 
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Pennsylvania is moving for a special state super- 
visor of high schools. 

The college property of the United States is 
valued at $171,519,647. 

What the publie does not know about Tech- 
Harvard future plans would fill several volumes. 


Two hundred and twenty-six Columbia col ege 
students earned $36,697.65 in the summer vacati_n. 


There were as many school men and women at the 
St. Louis Exposition on November 25-6 as at any 
two days of the N. E. A. 


The date of the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence at Milwaukee has been changed to 
February 28 and March 1 and 2. 

State Superintendent Thomas C. Miller of West 
Virginia reeeived the renomination for the third 
time, vielating all precedent, and he was re-elected by 
the laigest vote cast for any one on the ticket. 


No feature of American education is progressing 
more satisfactorily than that of the Indian schools, 
and the remarkable phase of it is that until within 
comparatively recent times it was unsatisfactory. 


Aaron Gove of Denver, who was paid a year’s sal- 
ary in advance upon retiring, is making a visit to 
Ohicago, New York, Washington, and Boston, spend- 
ing a week or more in each place, and studying con- 
ditions as faithfully as any man has studied them. 


David Y. Barrows, general superintendent of edu- 
cation in the Philippine Islands, is making such a 
success of his work as to win universal and heir y 
mendation. ‘There are 227,600 Filipino children 
in the schools, and they are getting an unusually 


good elementary education. 


cc! 


One school board is pondering whether to expel 
pupils who strike, or prosecute their parents. Arrest 
the strikers, bring them to school, and remove the 
ban from corporal punishment has been suggested as 
a treatment. If necessary employ a temporary 
teacher equal to the emergency has been added to the 
suggestion. 


For some idea of the way things go and grow in 
the Far West, think of Lutte’s adding fifty per cent. 
to the capacity of her high school. 'lhere are 500 in 
the school now and there wil be more than 600 next 
year. Some people in the Par Kast have slight idea 
of the high school tendencies in mining towns. They 
hear of copper wars, but do not keep track of educa- 
tional progress. | 


The article of Dr. Hubert M. Skinner of Chicago 
is of great value, since he writes from a more im- 
portant and protracted relationship to the Reading 
Circle movement than any other man in America. 
For twenty-one years Dr. Skinner has had a vital 
connection with reading eircles, and not fewer than 
25,000 teachers annually read under his direction, 
directly or indirectly. 


The Mayor of New York city has been asked 
by a large number of interested citizens to appoint 
John Jasper upon the Board of Education. It is 
Currently reported that the 13,000 teachers of 
New York city would welcome such an appoint- 
ment. No other man has ever known the details 
of the school work tor half a century so well as he. 
He was a teacher, a principal, an associate superin- 
tendent and superintendent, serving in the latter 
capacity fortweutty-three years. It he is appointed 
it will be a distinguished honor, and if not, the 
character of those petitioning for his appoint- 
ment can but be most gratitying. 








SHCKET SOCLETIES 1N HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Shall high schools encourage, tolerate, or vigor- 
ously antagonize secret societies? ‘This is a live qucs- 
tion in several communities. 

Oue class of teachers say that the academy has a 
great advantage over the public high school in that 
it usually has two rival literary societies that encour- 
age independent literary effort, develop a real knowl- 
edge of parliamentary affairs, and give practice in 
debate. Another: class says that the high school se- 
cret societies develop the caste spirit that has no 
place in the public spirit, that they are not like the 
old-time academy literary societies, that they par- 
take of the colege features of “stunts,” and other 
conditions unhealthy physically, intellectually, and 
socially. 

What do you think? Write the Journal of Educa- 
tion your opinion. Pass this request along to your 
associate who may have something to say upon it. 





THE JOURNAL UF EDUCATION. 


_ 





In several particulars this issue of the Journal of 
Education is of exceptional interest. In the first 
place it contains the most suggestive references to the 
“Latest and Best” in education that have been 
grouped,and all is so briefly stated that onecan read 
it in reasonable time and can carry the impression 
of the movements of the day easily in mind. 

Purposely, it is merely suggestive, as it is along 
this line that the Journal of Education will be con- 
ducted im the near future. It is from this standpoint 
that it has won its way in the recent past, and yet 
what has heen done is as nothing in comparison with 
what is to be frem now on. Here has been found the 
first exploitation of practically every new, valuable 
feature of education and the most complete presenta- 
tion of it, for the past eighteen years, and this is to 
be so to a greater degree than ever before. 

Circumstances have favored the editor, as no other 
educational man or woman has been favored, in op- 
portunity to study at first hand and repeatedly 
nearly every edueational movement in every section 
of the United States and Canada for eighteen years, 





and bis comments and descriptions have been from 
observation, with full knowledge of the relative im- 
portance in view of what is being done elsewhere. 

In the coming year he will restudy all of these 
moveinents for the purpose of reporting progress. 

The day of interest in petty devices, in the trick 
work of classes, in magnifying and glorifying non- 
sensical schemes, in worshipping at the shrine of 
spectacular. monstrosities, has passed, and what is 
being done that is really worth while is what the edu- 
cational world desires to know, and that will be told 
from week to week in the Journal of Education. 
This issue merely hints at the range of things new 
and good in educational activity. 


A PORTABLE EXHIBIT. 








There is a movement on foot to have some essen- 
tial features of the educational exhibit at the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition passed round in a free and 
easy way among the great cities. Of course this is 
not as easy on wheels as it is in the mind, but it is 
so desirable that it is well worth while to make an 
efiort to have it done. I confess that the obstacles 
seem almost insurmountable, but there must be a 
wuy to accomplish as great results as would follow 
such a plan. 

The Western Drawing Teachers’ Association 
passed round the prize work of the twenty leading 
cities of the West, and it proved to be the most valu- 
able educational promotive scheme yet devised. It 
would be worth tens of thousands of dollars to 
Massachusetts, for instance, to have the best features 
of that exhibit at St. Louis in Boston for a month, 
where teachers, school officers, parents, and pupils 
could see it. Why not have it here and in every 
other important centre? 








FOR THE TEACHERS’ BENEFIT. 


The fair of the Boston teachers in aid of their 
Mutual Benefit Association was a great success. It 
is too early to prophesy the full financial benefit, but 
by the time the final returns are in there can scarcely 
be less than $25,000, which will carry the fund to 
$120,000. 

When the public is once awake to the desirability 
of giving large assistance to this work the fund can 
be carried to half a million dollars. Nothing less 
than this is adeyuate or creditable. 

t is no eredit to our civilization that men of large 
means will put millions imto libraries and colleges, 
into books and bricks for higher education and popu- 
lar information, and leave the teachers of all the 
children—women who teach for less than the pay 
of dressmakers and milliners of relatively the same 
capabilities, and of much less training—to face re- 
tirement with no adequate provision for their declin- 
ing years. 

Recently a woman teacher, after many years of suc- 
cessiul life in the schoolroom of an imporiant city, 
died after several years of retirement, and it was 
necessary to advertise for information as to any rela- 
tives she might have, and it developed that she had 
none. She was the last of even the remote family 
group. 

A woman has to be exceedingly careful and fortu- 
nate who can accumulate enough to provide even 
humbly for old age. If the expense of disease comes 
with age almost no woman can have provided for it. 
Men with families are often in equally trying cir- 
cuinstances. ‘The teachers who inherit anything of 
importance are rare. They usually teach because 
their families are not wealthy. These mutual benc- 
fit associations alford teachers an opportunity to 
make seme provision for themselves. But best of a'l, 
they provide a means by which persons of large 
wealth who are to invest it in some philanthropy can 
put it where it will do more for education and for 
humanity than anywhere else that it can be put. 

Knable teachers who lay aside something monthly 
to herefit from the income of an adequate fund, an! 
they will bein better health in their work, will have 
better spirit for it, will own and read more and better 


books, will bring to the children the fruits of their 
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study, reading, and travel, the buoyancy, good tem- 
per, and the courage of faith, hope, and joy. 

Until the fund of these societies has been made 
adequate in all cities, or an oflicial pension provided, 
it is an impeachment of our civilization that so much 
zood money goes into institutions to immortalize a 
name. The teachers of all the children have first 
claim upon the world’s surplus funds. 








.43 If ALWAYS WAS AND ALWAYS WILL 
BE.” 


No earnest, well-intentioned man was ever more 
summarily held up by the challenge “Your money or 
your life!” than was William J. Long by the conyen- 
tional observers of animals, when he was interesting 
young and old in wild animal life through fascinat- 
ing reports of what he has seen. It is folly to attrib- 
ute the hold-up to commercial or personal jealousy 
on the part of his critics. The facts are plain. The 
conservatives are simply impatient that a man whose 
writings are so popular as to attract universal atten- 
tion is saying that he has seen things in the woods 
which they have not only not seen but had decided 
that no one could ever see. 

There is no occasion to waste sympathy over Mr. 

Long. It should all be reserved for his critics. He 
is placed by them in the same class with Huxley, 
Darwin, Luther Burbank, and all other men who 
ave seen things ahead of those blinded by conven- 
tional prejudices. The one blot on the fair name of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes is the brilliant attack he 
made on the hoimoeopathie practitioners. Every ad- 
mirer finds some way to uodge it, smile at it, or re- 
fer to it as one of Dr. Holmes’ jokes, but he was as 
dead-in-earnest as the critics of Mr. Tong are 
to-day. Luther Burbank had been making plants 
do things for ten years that all orthodox nursery- 
men had frantically said could never be done, 
and they never once went to Santa Rosa to see 
whether or not they were being done. They had ab- 
solutely no interest in it because they had said it 
could not be done, and what is the use in going to 
see if things are done that cannot be done,—but 
Burbank went right on doing the things, and now 
the critics are profoundly grateful that they con- 
fined their “It can’t be done” to harmless discussions 
in horticultural associations. It was simply Dr. 
Holmes’ misfortune that he was so well-known and 
ridiculed so brilliantly that the whole world knew it, 
and this is already the grief of the admirers of Mr. 
Burroughs. When Dr. Dolbear applied for a 
patent for wireless telegraphy, the Patent office re- 
plied that the application could not be received as 
it was contrary to the nuture of things. 

Recently the authorities of a prominent New Eng- 
land university voted not to honor cone of their 
own most scholarly professors with LI.D. on the 
ground that he had signed a petition to the 
legislature in favor of licensing practitioners 
whom they did not consider orthodox, but a year 
or two later they realized the absurdity of their posi- 
tion, and he was duly honored. This will be con- 
tinned to the end of time unless human nature is 
transformed. Less than a generation has passed 
since Thomas Huxley said in his address as Lord 
Rector of the University of Aberdeen that he was 
likely to be known as “the rector who was always 
beaten.” But-no one thinks of him as ever beaten, 
while his critics appear like the famous Spanish 
navy of incompetents or the great Russian army of 
“has beens.” 

lt now apmears that a multitude of humble fo'k 
have seen the same wonderful things that William 
J. Long has seen. In one small town in Ohio there 
are three lovers of nature, whose word in each case 
is as good as his bond, who have seen as startling 
things, and as unusual, as anything seen by Mr. 
Long, and now the woodeock surgery case seems to 
have been established in the mouths of many 
witnesses, he world will always have men who are 
seeing things in real life that the man who swings 
in a hammock, or studies caged animals, has never 
seen, and the world will continue to progress be- 
cause men are seeing things that men snoring in 
their conventionalism will not wake up in time to 

we, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Some things are known with reference to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s next cabinet, and some things are 
guessed with more or less confidence. It is definitely 
announced that Mr. Hay will retain the portfolio of 
state. This ensures that steadiness of policy which 
is of so much importance in international relations. 
Undoubtedly it was a consideration that had weight 
with not a few voters at the recent election that it 
would be mischievous to displace Mr. Hay with any 
Democrat likely to be appointed. It is also définitely 
announced that Mr. Moody will remain as attorney- 
genera!, presumably that he may be able to carry 
forward the important work of prosecuting the trust 
cases. It is reasonably certain that Mr. Taft will 
reinain as secretary of war, Mr. Wilson in the de- 
partnent of agriculture, and Mr. Morton and Mr. 
Metcalf in the offices of secretary of the navy and 
secretary to the department of commerce and labor, 
to which they were appointed last summer. Mr. Cor- 
telyou, probably, will be made postmaster-general. 
There are persistent rumors that Secretary Shaw of 
the Treasury and Secretary Hitchcock of the Interior 
will resign, but nothing is known certainly of their 
intentions. : 

* - * * 

The bronze statue of Frederick the Great, pre- 
sented to the American people by the German Em- 
peror, was unveiled at ‘Washington, November 19, 
with imposing ceremonies. ‘The statue stands in the 
Arsenal grounds, near the new War College, and it 
represents the great soldier in uniform, with one 
hand resiing upon a cane, the other behind his back. 
The statue was unveiled by the Baroness Speck von 
Sternburg, the American wife of the German am- 
bassador. ‘The presentation address was made by 
the German ambassador, and President Roosevelt 
formally accepted the gift in behalf of the Ameri- 
can people. He reviewed the career of Frederick the 
Great in an address of exceptional brilliancy and 
power, and expressed warm appreciation of the 
friendship of the German emperor. Cabled to Ger- 
many, the address made a very agreeable impress:on 
upon the leading Berlin journals, and the whole in- 
cident is calculated to strengthen the existing cor- 
dial relations of the two peoples. 

* * * 

‘The overshadowing question in Manchuria is this: 
Will General Nogi get possession of Port Arthur be- 
fore the Russian Baltic squadron reaches the Ye low 
Sea? The stake is a prodigious one, for if the great 
fortress is still in Russian hands when the Russian 
ships become an active factor in the situation the 
whole aspect of affairs will be changed. Knowledge 
of this fact lends renewed energy to the Japanese. 
They are drawing their lines closer, and are hurrying 
re-etiforcemenits from Dalny evidently with the in- 
tention of making a general and final assault when 
the right moment arrives. Meanwhile one division 
of the Baltic squadron is sailing down the west coast 
of Africa, headed for the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the other is taking the route via Suez; while an- 
other supplementary squadron has started out from 
the Baltic. It is assumed that the three divisions 
will be united before the ships go into action, but the 
rendezvous appointed is, of course, not known. 

* * * 

The Japanese complain, and with reason, that the 
French violate neutrality when they allow this war 
fleet to coal at French ports on its way. ‘The’ pro- 
vision of international law which permits a warship 
to take on enough coal at a neutral port to carry it 
to its nearest home port is designed for the accom- 
modation of ships driven by stress of weather or 
other causes to seek temporary refuge in a neutral 
port. It does not cover the coaling of a belligerent 
fleet on its way to the scene of hostilities. If France 
continues to extend these hospitalities to the Russian 
squadron, it will go far to equalize the disadvantage 
under which Russia rests in having no naval stations 
on the way. France has shown undue partial'ty be- 
fore, in eoaling the Russian volunteer cruisers in the 
Red Sea. and in sheltering at Saigon one of the dis- 
abled ships of the Port Arthur fleet. There is even 
some possibility that Saigon may be made the rendez- 
yous of the different divisions of the Russian squad- 


rons, but it does not seem likely that France will 
countenance so flagrant a violation of neutral obliga- 
tions as that would be. 
* “ e 
‘That national aspirations are not dead in Russia 
has heen shown the past week by the proceedings of 
the conference of presidents of zemstvos, or provin- 


‘cial councils, in session at St. Petersburg. 'The con- 


ference was deprived of the official sanction which 
had been anticipated for it through the interposition 
of the reactionary elements; but although it met: 
privately, the fruit of its deliberations was imme- 

diately made known. ‘The conference adopted a 

memorial, to be presented to the Czar, through the 

broad-minded Minister of the Interior, Pr'nce 

Mirsky. This remarkable document deplores the ex- 

isting estrangement between the supreme power and 

the people. It urges more liberal treatment of the 

peasants; asks for free speech, a free press, and the 
right of free assembly; and leads up to a petition for 

the establishment of an elective national assembly. 

These are bold demands to be made under present 
conditions, and there will be much solicitude to see 
whether they are met by appreciable concessions or 
are made the occasion for more rigor of administra- 
tion, 

= 7 . 

‘These zemstvos, which have come into prominence 
by reason of this conference, owe their existence to 
Alexander IT., the liberator of the serfs. They are 
local elective assemblies, in which all classes of the 
population, nobles, merchants, artisans, and peasants, 
are represented. They supplement the village com- 
mune or mir by looking out for the larger wants, 
such as road-making, bridge building, and education 
which the commune cannot supply. In many re- 
spects they correspond to the English county coun- 
cils, their functions being administrative and not 
legislative. They do not furnish self-government, 
but they furnish a basis for it, and an extension of 
their powers might well preface the grant of regular 
parliamentary institutions. The recent conference 
was composed of presidents, both of district and pro- 
vineial zemstvos, the latter being of wider represen- 
tative capacity, their members being chosen by the 
district zemstvos. 

* * * 

President Roosevelt’s invitation to a second peace 
conference at The Flague is meeting a cordial re- 
sponse. Great Britain, Austria-Hungary, Denmark, 
Italy, and Mexico have already accepted the invita- 
tion, and other governments are giving it considera- 
tion. ‘I'he question of date, and the still more im- 
portant question of scope of the conference have not 
yet been given serious considerat‘on. Secretary Hay 
ecntinues the negotiation of arbitration treaties along 
the lines of that recently concluded between France 
and the United States. The treaties with Switzer- 
land, Germany, and Portugal have already been 
signed, and treaties with Great Britain, Italy, Den- 
mark, and Mexico will pretty surely be ready to sub- 
mit to the senate as soon as congress assembles. 
treat Britain has added a treaty with Portugal, 
signed hy King Carlos om his state visit to King 
Kdward, to her long list of arbitration agreements. 

“ ~ . 

The returns of the foreign trade of the United 
States for the twelve months ending with October 
31 disclose the surprising fact that the exports for 
that period ran ahead of the figures for any corre- 
sponding period in the history of the country. This 
is the more remarkable because of the heavy falling- 
oft in exports of breadstuffs. These exports were 
$86,000,000 below the figures for the corresponding 
period of last year, and $158,000,000 below the ex- 
ceptional exports of 1901. But in spite of this, the 
total value of merchandise exported during the 
twelve months is larger by $60,000,000 than in the 
corresponding months last year. The gain is partly 
in the increased value of raw cotton, but it was in 
exports of manufactures that the chief increace oc- 
eurred. The gain here is about $50,000,000. In 
1595, in the corresponding period, we imported 
$789,000.000 and exported $810,000,000. Last year, 
we imported $999,000,000, and exported §1,- 
483,000,000. ; : 
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by two great impulses,—the glory of war, and the 
crown of glory offered by the church. And the arms 
of Arthur glorified together the king and Christ. 

In 114%, Geoffrey of Monmouth took up the 
theme, possibly receiving it from the minstrels. He 
embellished the old chronicles, added some new ones 
of his own, and translated them all into a Latin 
prose histery, which it pleased him to call a true 
‘history of Britain. Geoffrey of Monmouth was him- 
self 2 Welshman, and his tales were told in their own 
native color. His book was epoch-making. As Eng- 
land swooped down upon France and captured Nor- 
mandy, its minstrelsy went too, and Wace, a Norman 
poet, turned the Welshman’s tales into poetry, and 
made of it a romance. Just then the whole country 
burst into song, a spontaneous, happy, native chorus 
of singing, like the full-throated chorus of birds in 
early morning. Then the Norman trouveres revived 
their theme from this romance of Wace, and sang it 
in ballads again, Normandy having become a fief of 
England, and as the troubadours went back and 
forth from French to English courts, they ‘carried 
the ballads returned across the Channel, with cer- 
tain new meanings such as only France could give. 
So Walter Map found them, and to him we owe our 
deepest gratitude, for he, except for Tennyson, is the 
truest lover Arthur ever had. 

Walter Map was a traveling justice, c’ose to th: 
more than that he was a poet, 
and in him “was a finer quality of gemus” than Eng- 
land had produced before. He imbued the story ot 
Arthur with spirituality, and the soul of poetry; and 
being, too, of the Welsh blood of Arthur, he pre- 
served their original epic spirit in the truest sense. 
To be sure, he wrote in the clerical Latin of his day, 
but the tert was merely a form for the ardent spirit 
of his work ito shine through. He added to the 
ancient tales the best beloved of all, the story of 
Lancelot du Lake, the Passing of Arthur, and the 
Holy Grail. He came in the last of the twelfth cen- 
tury, in the reign of Henry II. of England. 

For three hundred years more the story of Arthur 
flourished both in England and France. Ohivairy 
flourished, too, and with it the love for epic poetry. 
The Arthurian legends were both epic and romantic, 
and celebrated chivalry both in its feats of arms and 
in its Christian ideals. During this time they 
branched out in many ways, confused themselves into 
a French and English tangle, and took variations 


king in service; but 


and color from both. 

in the middle of the fifteenth century history 
brought about a new order. Chivalry died, and 
printing brought literature out from the courts and 
William Caxton set up one book after an- 
other on his first wooden press. Then came the in- 
spiration to Sir Thomas Malory, an English knight, 
to tell over the story of Arthur in English, so that 
the pecple might read it for themselves. Out of the 
various bailads and tales ‘he wrote as it were a new 
story, yet not new as being his invention or crea- 
tion, but only as his narration. And he told it in a 
prose that was worthy of his theme, “simple that 
the simple could read it, yet full of life and vigor 
and dignity and power.” He told the story of 
Arthur as one continued tale, fitting event into event, 
until he came to the last, the death of the king, for 
which he lovingly named his book, the “Morte 
d’Arthur.” Caxton sent it out from his Westmin-ter 
press, printed fully in black letter, with a preface 
defending the truth of history, with a pleading so 
irresistible that to read it you must either harden 
your heart, or capitulate your faith in full surrender. 

Between the “Morte d’Arthur” and “The Idylls of 
the King.” many poets tried to turn the legends back 
to poetry Svencer wrote from it his “Faerie 


Gicisters. 


Avan. 


Queene,” and Milion planned a noble epic from it. 
gut we may bé glad that they left it for Tennyson. 
English literature needed to swing through the 


a around to the romantic age again, to read us 
original spirit; and it needed a poct 
like Tenn rn to such an age, to idealize our 
modern chivalry for us. and to rewrite for us the first 
of onr English epics, that is more than half an Idyll, 
and our great English Idyll, that is none the less an 


epic. 


ASSIC 
the stery in its 


SO. ty 


AUTHORS 
LIGHT.—(X11.) 


WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH, PH. D. 


“Others call it God” is the closing of each of four 
stanzas of as charming a bit of verse as has been 
wefted from the pen of an American writer in some 
years, and the second stanza, descriptive of autumn, 
has probably been recited by more pupils than any 
other recent lines. 

Dr. Wifliam Herbert Carruth, the author, is the 


head cf the German department, and vice-president 


of the state university of Kansas, at Lawrence, and 
his home—ideally comfortable and attractive for the 
life of an educator and poet—just under the brow 
ef the highest bit of land in Eastern Kansas, is 
hidden from the world’s gaze and the student throng 
by its location off the campus highway. 

One of Boston’s religious weeklies has reprinted 
this poem three times, as has the Journal of Educa- 
tion, and the Saturday issue of the New York 
limes recently answered a query about the poem by 
saying that.it had printed the poem more than once, 
and had answered the same general query ten times. 








WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH. 


Professor Carruth is not a poet by profession or 
much practice; he is, rather, a rare teacher of the 
quality that ennohbles the profession, uplifts young 
manhood, and sets a thrill of. sympathetic purpose 
tingling in the veins of the student body of a great 
university. 

‘The author of those lines is a companionable man, 
one to whom grown-ups as well as students turn for 
comradeship, and one whom many noteworthy men, 
of keen intellect, varied tastes, successful in the 
busiest activities of life, claim for a friend. 

This characteristic of Professor Carruth is re- 
sponsible for the poem, “Others call it God.” One 
of his comrades is as strong a man as there is in the 
Southwest, a notably successful lawyer, brilliant pro- 
fessionally, and shrewd in finance. He it was who 
was responsible for Kipling’s writing of “Captains 
Courageous,” being at the time the guardian of the 
rich young man who suggested to Kipling the hero 
of the story, and he it was who took Kipling over the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe road on the gilt-edged 
train from which Kipling wrote the best description 
of a railroad experience yet produced. 

This brilliant man of affairs, as well as master of 
law, fell into discussion one day with a man of dis- 
tinction who said that there had been no poetry from 
an American pen in years, and there would never be 
any more. 

“There are many men,” said the lawyer, “who can 
write admirable verse offhand. I know such men.” 

As the result of the conversation the lawyer wrote 
to Professor Carruth, who soon sent him these lines 
as a sainple of what a busy man can do in versifying 
when oceasion requires. 

EVOLUTION CR GOD. 
A fire mist and a planet, a crystal and a cell; 
A jelly fish and saurian, and caves where the cave men 
dwell, 
Then a sense of law and beauty, and a face turned from 


the clod,-- 
Some call it evolution, and others call it God, 


WHO ARK A PRESENT DE- 


A haze on the far horizon, the infinite tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, and the wild geese 


sailing high; ’ 
And all over upland and lowland the charm of the golden 
rod, — 


Some of us cal! it autumn, and others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, when the moon is new 
and thin, 

Into our hearts high yearnings come welling and surg- 
ing in,— 

Come from the mystic ocean, whose rim no foot has 
trod,— 

Some of us call it longing, and others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, a mother starved for her breod, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, and Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, the straight, 
hard pathway trod,— 
Some call it consecration, and others call it God. 
—William Herbert Carruth. 
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BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


[No, I. of this series “St. Petersburg,” appeared Nov. 17.] 
TOKYO. 

On-the sunrise side of the large island of Hondo— 
commonly styled “the mainland” of Japan—stands 
ihe beautiful capital of the Mikado’s empire. It is 
at the head of the spacious Bay of Yedo, and almost 
within hearing of the mighty surf-beat of the Pacific 
ocean. 

‘Tokyo—or, as it was formerly called, Yedo—does 
not appear in Japanese annals earlier than the end 
of the 12th century; but years before Columbus set 
foot on this western world, it had become a city of 
importance, chiefly because it was the residence of the 
ruling class. / 

Yedo was formally made the capital of Japan in 
16€3, and that name was retained until 1869, when 
it was given the new name of ‘Tokyo, meaning 
“astern capital.” 

The city has had most exciting experiences that 
aitceted its pupulation adversely or favorably. Rival 
factions have had great struggles for the mastery 
there, and all those who sympathized with the de- 
feuted faction would be expelled. In 1856 it was 
scourged by an awful fire, in which more than 
100,000 persons lost their lives. It has also suffered 
gricvously from earthquakes. But since it became 
the seat of royalty, it has grown steadily and rapidly, 
until to-day its population is more than 1,500,000. 

Mr. Lane says of it that “it may be considered the 
centre of the political, commercial, and literary ac- 
tivity of Japan. It is the channel through which 
the streams of Saxon civilization pour into the coun- 
try, aud all recent progress has there taken its rise.’ 

{u Tokyo the tourist may see both old and new 
Japan. There is no plan about the city, such as is 
so conspicuous a feature of many of our American 
cities. The streets are usually very narrow, running 
in all directions, and beginning and ending any- 
where. There are but few sidewalks, and the crowds 
of people walk in the middle of the street, greatly 
impeding anything of wheel traffic. Yet horse cars 
and trolley cars are being rapidly introduced on som » 
of the broader highways. 

A livery stable with men for horses, and jin- 
rikishas for carriages, is a curiosity to the tourist. 
There are 30,000 jinrikisha men in the city, and 
they do the work done by cabs in Saxon and other 
cities of the Occident. 

Policemen—of whom there are 8,000—are dressed 
in martial uniform, with gold-embroidered cap and 
Their services are but rarely re- 
Western 


¢ 


shining sword. 
quircd, as the peace is but seldom broken. 
visitors speak of the police as the very pink o 
politeness. 

The streets in the shopping districts are very 
animated, and always attract a foreigner’s attention. 
In the shops may he found not only Japanese articles 
but articles from every other country—soap from 
ngiand, butter from California, rolled oats from 
Anetica, candles from Holland, canned goods from 
Kansas City, and evaporated cream from Illinois. 
“T'o stroll down the Ginza, the Broadway oi 
Toyko,” says a recent American writer, “is a liberal 
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UNIQUE TEXT-BOOKS 


MUCH USED IN NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLS 


The ultimate results of twenty years of 
book-making exemplifying our motto: “ The 
best books at the lowest consistent cost.” 
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By SaraH Louise ArNoLp and Cuartes B. GILBERT By Apert Le Roy Bartietrt 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE THE SILVER SERIES OF LANGUAGE BOOKS 


A two book series, advancing from simple sentences 
and sentence-building to the exposition of the facts Sound 
and principles upon which the English language is 


A series of eight Readers, of recognized literary and 
artistic merit, giving a better idea of the world’s great 


literature than can be found elsewhere in the same Artistic 


based: thorough, interesting and accurate. 





space. 2 
From the Review or Reviews, New York: “ These From T. J. McEvoy, State Normal and Training 

: : books will do more than provide mere practice lessons | ; School, Cortland, N. Y.: ‘‘ The plan is admirable, the 
Stimulating | rresyon illustrations of principles well chosen and the gradual 


in reading. They cannot fail to stimulate a thirst for 
true culture in the broadest sense.” | 


By H. W. Conn 


AN INTRODUCTORY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
THE SENSENIG-ANDERSON ARITHMETICS AN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


development of new matter practical and consistent.” 
By Davin M. Sensenic and, Ropert F. ANDERSON 


A — of oe cee eile tg ain mm more Two volumes containing all of the physiology and 
carefully graded, containing a e€ essentials o ssentia i ig 
arithmetic and abundant practice in operations. sR ge thas ts on Aptis eben etn Rational 
From EpucatTi<n, Boston: “ The authors have taken interesting. . 
RY liberties in arranging their subjects, and from this From ScuHoot anp Home Epucartion, Bloomington, 
Original freedom from tradition will come to them a meed of Ill.: “In definiteness and simplicity of statement the 


Serviceable ext is admirably suited to young pupils. The volume 


appreciation from all teachers of the subject.” 
lacks nothing to make it serviceable.” 


By J. A. C. CHanpier and O. P. Cuitwoop 
By Cuaries De Forest Hoxie. 


MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY HOW THE PEOPLE RULE 


The biographical plan effectively used in laying a 
foundation for a knowledge of American history. | 
From QO. B. Sears, Professor of History, State 


Fundamental Civics for boys and girls, presented in clear, concrete, 
non-technical style. 
From J. S. Taytor, District Superintendent, New 


Concrete 


Female Normal School, Farmville, Va.: ‘The au- J ; . 
Novel thors and the publishers are to be congratulated on : York City: “ Most of the books on this subject shoot 
: : : Simple over the heads of the children, Thi 
this needed contribution to historic literature.” over the heads of the children. — eS Come 
down to their level.” 
PY 2. PA: BE hs Se ee By Joun W. Turts and H. E. Horr 
THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE 
A complete series in vertical, intermediate slant A widely successful series of music books, progress- 
and Stty-two degree slant —— scientific, practical Comprehensive ively educational, that has deeply influenced the ianeiies 
—the outgrowth of long special experience in the methods and modified the materials employed in the Tr 
teaching of writing. teaching of vocal music. 
From Ranpart J. Connon, Superintendent of }f From SAMUEL W. Cock, Supervisor of Music, Brook- 
Schools, Everett, Mass. : “Our School Board unani- PS ere line and Dedham, Mass.: “In my judgment, all the 
Popular mously chose the Normal System. The entirely nmuentia’ wonderful growth in public school music of the past 
satisfactory experience of three years has more than” fourteen years is due to this pioneer.” 
justified the wisdom of the adoption.”’ 
By Grorce E. Atwoop 
By Frank E. Partin 
) GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA 
THE QUINCY WORD LIST Elementary algebra presented in the simplest and Clear 
Over seven thousand of the commonest English Usable clearest manner for beginners. 
words carefully graded for elementary schools. From EtmMer C. Potter, Classical High School, 
From A. L. Barsour, Superintendent, Natick, Worcester, Mass.: “I have been more than pleased 


Necessary with Atwood's Algebra. It is just the book needed 


Effective  Mass.: ‘It is correct in plan, and I know it to be 
in our public schools,”’ 


effective in results.” 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEV’ YORK BOSTON CHICAGO LONDON 
SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA DALLAS 
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THE REFLECTOSCOPE. 


A new apparatus which projects opaque pictures or objects IN NATURAL COLORS 


Every Normal, High and Gram- 
mar School teacher should know 
that it is now possible to project 
on the screen photographs, litho- 
graphs, designs in books, magazines, 
trade journals and the like, and 
objects not exceeding five inches 
square, in their ¢rue form and color, 
and without any preparation or ex- 
pense. Moreover, lantern slides 
may be projected with the same 
apparatus, and the operator may 
pass from one form of projection 
to the other without loss of time. 

The Reflectoscopes accomplish 
this in so satisfactory a manner 
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that they are now in use in many 
lecture rooms of the leading Col- 





(PATENTS PENDING) 


leges and schools where teaching by pictorial illustration has become a factor. The employment of the 
Reflectoscope saves the purchase of lantern slides, and immediately brings into use thousands of avail- 


able pictures, designs and objects. 


The apparatus may be seen in operation at the store of A. T. 


Thompson & Co., the inventors and manufacturers, 15 Tremont Place (off No. 4 Beacon Street), Bos- 


ton. 


Illustrated circulars, prices, etc., will be mailed to teachers and others who are interested. 
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education in every kind of art.” There are numbers 
of co-operative stores, as the thought of guilds and 
unions is very pronounced in Japan. 

Telegraph lines keep the capital in close touch 
with all parts of the empire. Over 10,000 telephones 
are in-use in the city, and applications for as many 
more are en file with the authorities. There are 
public telephones that may be used for five minutes 
for a small sum. 

The public buildings, and especially the national 
buildings, are worthy of a place in any city of 
America or Europe. The banks are especially fine 











SCHOOL CLOCKS 
PROGRAM CLOCKS} 


Not the Cheapsst, but the Best 


AND 


The Best is the Cheapest 
Gpecial Designs a Special Feature 
Tell us what you want a Clock to do 
and we will make a Clock to do it. 


HALL CLOCKS 
ELECTRIC CLOCKS 
WATCHMAN CLOCKS 


Clocks for Time Locks, Electric Secondary 
Systems, showing time on dials fimit- 
less in number and location. 


E. HOWARD CLOCK CO. 
405 Washington St. 


BOSTON 


Sixty-two years on one site.) 























Manufacturers of most of the notable tower clocks in 
this country, and installers of the principal elec- 
tric secondary systems in the great public 
and private buildings. 


Manufacturers also of High-Grade Watches 
Correspondence Solicited 


structures. Noble’s bank, the First bank, and the 
Bank of Japan are each in modern style. The court 
buildings are spacious, elegant, and modern. 

The great Arsenal covers several acres, and turns 
out thousands of rifles and a millio: rounds of am- 
munition every day. 

_ The city has four immense and truly beautiful 
parks, with finest landscape gardening in grottos, 
lakes crowded with pretty water-fowl, tasty bridges 
over artificial canals, and great cherry trees that are 
the delight and adoration of the people when in 
blossom. The garden of the Prince of Mito is one 
of the most entrancing bits of loveliness in all Japan. 

The palace of the Mikado is rich in all its inner 
adornments and its surroundings. Massive walls 
and moats are its protection from hostile intrusion. 
The palace, however, cannot be seen by tourists ex- 
cept by infinite red-tape; so that few foreigners ever 
see its charming gardens, and fewer still its gorgeous 
halis. 

Nothing in Tokyo is more interesting to the intel- 
ligent European or American visitor than its educa- 
tional equipment. Not only are there fine graded 
schools, but excellent normal, commercial, and fine- 
aris schools. The crown of the school system is the 
Imperial University with its suite of magnificent 
buildings of modern architeeture. There are de- 
partinenis of law, medicine, engineering, literature, 
science, and agriculture. There is also a professor 
of seismology, or study of earthquakes, from which 
Japan is a constant sufferer. The university has 
over 2,500 students. A fine university for women 
was opened in 1901, with forty-six professors in its 
faculty, and a large attendance of students. 

The Imperial library has over 400,000 volumes, 
50,000 of which are in European languages. In 
twenty-four days the books called for numbered 
46,070, or almost 2,000 for each day. And the 
maiority of the books called for were on historical 
and scientifie subjects. 

Manv newspapers in the English language are 
published. The Japan Times is one of the most re- 
liable and valuable of journals, and is owned and 
managed entirely by Japanese. It has an extensive 
circulation among the natives, and is eagerly sought 
for by English-speaking visitors. 

Tokyo sets the educational pace for the empire. 
And the wide-spread love of learning among the 
people of the capital has led a leading educator to 
say recently that “in all probability the proportion 
of illiteracy is higher in Birmingham or Boston 
than in Tokyo.” 


SEASONABLE NATURE STUDIES. 





BY CLARENCE M. WEED, 


State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 





THE STUDY OF TWIGS. 
The teacher who has been leading her pupils to a 
study of the tree leaves through the autumn should 


not be content to stop when the leaves are gone, For 











Montgomery's 
Elementary 
American History 


Mr. Montgomery has prepared this little 
book to meet the demand for a brief, con- 
tinuous, narrative history of our country, 
suited to the wants of elementary pupils. 
It begins with the earliest-accounts of the 
discovery of America and comes down to 
the present time. Throughout the work 
the attention of the pupil is constantly di- 
rected to those events which are of primary 
interest and importance. Whenever such 
events have been shaped by the action of 
some well-known man, the writer has en- 
deavored to show the part which that man 
contributed. By this means the book is 
made living and real even to the youngest 
student of its pages. 





Correspondence will receive prompt and careful 
attention. 





GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 























an almost equally good opportunity is presented by 
the twigs of the trees for studies in which new char- 
acteristics of the various trees will readily be found. 
Begin with a twig of a birch, poplar, oak, or willow 
on which a few leaves still remain, and let the 
scholars learn through pulling off some of the leaves 
what the leaf-scars really are. Let them also see the 
position of the buds in relation to the petioles, and 
if you can get a green twig show how the breathing 
pores in the green bark become the lenticels of the 
older bark. An excellent help in this study will be 
found in Miss Huntington’s book, “Studies of the 
Trees in Winter.” 

The distinguishing characters of some of our com- 
mon tree twigs are given below:-— 

Poplar or Aspen.-—Bark of season’s shoots smooth, 
light brown or gravish. Leaf-buds alternate, one- 
sixth to one-third inch long; chestnut-brown; longer 
than broad; sub-conical and acutely pointed; general 
direction parallel with bark or curved toward it; over- 
lapping scales slightly resinous. Flower-buds much 
longer and broader than leaf-buds, one-half inch 
long. Twigs bearing flower-buds much roughened 
by scars of flower stalks. Leaf-scars sub-triangular, 





with three sets of bundle-scars. Wood soft. Bark 
intensely bitter, suggesting quinine. (“Trees in 


Winter,” 179-181.) 





[Continued on page 378.] 


PEN AND INK DRAWING 


By GEORGE HARTNELL BARTLETT 


Principal of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 








Pronounced by the press of the country as the greatest work yet 
published on this art, for the aera of those who wish to perfect 
themselves in line drawing for Illustration. One hundred and twenty 
eight original drawings with technical descriptive text for self 
instruction. (No other teacher required.) 


Students’ edition just out. 
price, $5.00. 


230 pages, bound in cloth, quarto size, 
Library edition, large quarto, $7.50 


Every teacher of drawing should possess this book 





H. O. Houghton & Co. The Riverside Press 


Book forwarded on receipt of price, carriage prepaid, 
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IMPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS 








A HISTORY SYLLABUS 
For Secondary Schools $1.20 net 


PROF&SSOR E. G. BOURNE, of Yale University, says : 


‘‘It is a very valuable contribution to the means availa- 
ile for making school work in History effective. -I don’t 
see how it Gan fail to interest and stimulate teachers as 
well as to render them expert assistance in organizing 
their work.”’ 


ESPENSHADE’S COMPOSITION 
AND RHETORIC - - = $1.00 


PROFESSOR A. W.. LONG, Princeton University: ‘“‘ Every 
student who goes to college ought to have a drill in just 
such a book, Practical results are the aim from first 


to last.”’ 


PROFESSOR F. P. EMERY, Dartmouth Coliege: ‘‘ The best, 
the most useful, and the most practical that I know.” 


HEATH’S SERIES OF 
ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Famous everywhere as the best Series for Secondary 
School use in meeting the College Entrance Requirements. 
All, the volumes recommended to 1908 in inexpensive 
editions carefully edited and printed. Authentic texts. 


Illuminating introductions. Interpretative annotation. 





THE WESTERN UNITED STATES 
_By Harold W. Fairbanks - 60 cents 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 


‘* There is no better illustrated reader for Grammar 
Grades. The subjects treated are of world-wide inter- 
est. They clearly show the control which physical fea- 
tures exercise over exploration, settlement, and devel- 
opment. There is a relish in its pages rarely met in 
school books.” 


FAVORITE GREEK MYTHS 
By Lilian S. Hyde - « ‘ 


A collection of 62 stories of classic mythology which 
are the most famous, have played the largest part in 
the art and literature of the world and of which no 
educated person can be ignorant, charmingly told, in 
attractive form, and with beautiful illustrations. 


50 cents 


A FIRST READER 


By FLORENCE BASS_~ - - 30 cents 


This book is intended to follow BASS’S BEGINNER’S 
READER. The strength of the new book lies in its devel- 
opment of the child’s vocabulary, by skilful phonic drill. 
Preper equipment in material, arrangement, and peda- 
gogical features assures pleasure and success in its use. 


JOYNES-MEISSNER GERMAN : 
GRAMMAR _- - = — $1.12 


This popular work has appeared in the edition of 1904, 
carefully revised and printed from new plates, as the 
former plates were ruined by a fire. It is sufficiently 
elementary and progressive for the beginner, and at the 
same time systematic and complete enough for the 
advanced student. 


BRUCE’S GRAMMAIRE 
FRANCAISE - - ‘= 1,12 


“rovides, within moderate limits and in French, a 
grammar for those who use French wholly in the class- 
room. While simple enough for beginners, it contains 

‘all grammatical principles necessary for third or fourth 
year pupils in preparatory schools. It has an abundance 
of oral and written exercises and complete vocabularies. 


HILLS AND FORD’S SPANISH 
- GRAMMAR - we ae 


This book, by Professor Hills of Colorado College, and 
Professor Ford of Harvard University, aims to present in 
a practical way the essentials of Spanish Grammar, with 
an abundance of exercises. 
practical and scholarly. 


It is at once elementary, 








For additional list of new books 2nd complete catalogue send to 








+ 
scwrorx D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publ See 
NEW YORK * s * u [iS ers LONDON 
AMAZING. I have mused over it many times since. It is amaz- 
oneune ing. But even that is not all. It is being done not THREE GREAT BOOKS 


BY ANDREW S. DRAPER, 
State Superintendent of New York. 





As I was driving a distinguished Irish educator, 
a member of the Mosely commission, about the 
grounds of the University of Illinois, he said, with 
unconcealed surprise, “And do you say that such 
work as this is supported by common tax upon all 
the people without complaint?” “Yes,” I said, “the 
great tax for education is universal, and it is for 
universal education, and it is the only tax that is 
never objected to and never heard of.” “Why,” he 
replied, “this is a whole people educating a whole 
people, and to the very limits of human knowledge; 
it is something never heard of before; it is amazing.” 





~TOOOOVNOO 


The above figures, as large as they are, do not 


represent all the population in territory where the 


Southworth-Stone Arithmetics 


have been officially adopted since their publication 


in January, 1904. If you wish to see a series of 





Arithmetics that mark a real advance, that have 
few, if any, worthy competitors, let us h ar from 


you. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


Boston New York Chicago 


by king or minister or cabinet, but by the peop‘e 
themselves, upon their own impulse, and through 
their own representatives, officers, and agents. It is 
being done that all the people may be free and every- 
one have his chance. It is amazing. And it isa 
great opportunity to have even a small part in the 
evolution of such a unique and far-reaching nationa! 
system of education. 








AVOID TOO MUCH SCHOOL. 


BY ELIHU ROOT, EX-SECRETARY OF WAR. 


There is a time in life for everything, not only for 
dance and song. ‘There is a time for initiative and 
enthusiasin, as there is a time for reason, for con- 
servatism, for caution. The time for initiative, the 
time for that disregard of consequences which makes 
men willing to undertake great things, the time 
when a man can do great things that the mass of 
men cannet believe to be possible—is the time of 
youth. Tt would be a most deplorable thing to make 
the price of educotion for Americans the surrender 
of the years of the greatest initiative and enthu- 
siasm, and of the hope and capacity for great deeds, 
to the work of acquisition alone. Let us keep our 
boys at work getting knowledge out of books, but 
not while the enthusiasm of youth is ebbing away, 
and the capacity of doing things is lapsing back be- 
hind them. Tearning itself is but little. The man 
who is made is the great thing, and the work of 
doing is the great. thing in the man. Kept too long 
in academic halls, youth begins to strain and long 
for the active work of life. Don’t let us keep him 
too long, until that noble and beneficent impulse 


has passed away. 








Forgive and forget. Why, the world would be lonely, 

The garden a wilderness left to deform, 
If the fiowers but remembered the killing breeze only, 
And the fields gave no verdure for fear of the storm. 
—Charles Swain. 


WISDOM AND WILL IN EDUCATION 


By CHARLES WILLIAM SupER, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Ex- President of the Ohio University and Professor of Greck 
lbidem; Translator of Weal's Order of Words; Author 
of a History of the German Language, Between 
Heathenism and Christianity, ete. 


Cloth. Gold Stamp. Price, $1.25 


There is not a chapter in this volume which will not be 
found suggestive. The breadth of view and hopefulness of 
spirit along with a disposition to see things in their true 
relation give it a place among the books, the reading of 
which can be counted a distinct intellectual enrichment.— 
The Journal of Pedagogy, Syracuse, Sept., 1903. 


, 


300 Pages. 


A NEW LIFE IN EDUCATION 


By Pror. FLETCHER DURELL, Ph.D. 


Head of the Depariment of Mathematics, The Lawrenceville 
School 


Bound in Linen. Price, 90 Cents 


It deserved a first prize ($600), and it deserves what is far 
better than that, and far more difficult to win, the widest 
possible reading. * * * Wewish every teacher and 
every boy or girl in the country knew by heart the chapters 
on ‘Organization and Exactness,” ‘The Will,’ and “A 
New Body.’’—The Independent, New York City. 


Size, 12mo. 288 Pages. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By A. E. Winsutp, Litt.D. 
Editor New England Journal of Education 


12mo. Cloth, 50 Cents. Paper, 25 Cents 


One of the most intensely interesting books we have ever 
read, setting forth the constructive force of training and envi- 
ronment and the destructive force of idleness and vulgarity. 
The Jukes family offers a good illustration of degeneracy, 
while a study of the Edwards family presents a cheery, com- 
forting and convincing contrast. The biographical details 
given add attractiveness and value to. the book that cannot 
fail to inspire numerous sermons and abundant food for 
thought to parents.— The Hetdelburg Teacher, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of price 


MYERS, FISHEL & CO., Publishers 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
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OUK BOUK TABLE, 
ROUTINE AND IDFALS. By “Dean Briggs” of Har- 
vari. Boston: Hougkton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 

No man in the whole range of college act:vities, not 
excepting the noted head of Harvard, is more be.oved 
throughout the land than is “Dean Briggs,’’ whose edu- 
cational sanity, professional spirit, noble sympathy, and 
fascinating personality give him a distinction not at- 
tained, both within and without college circles, by any 
other American of his years. His first book of essays, 
“School, College, and Character,’ was as welcome and 
wseful a book for young men as has appeared, and this 
second book with seven essays and addresses is ke unto 
it. These are all from his pen in the last three ycars. 
The title essay is a treatment, ty one who is wise ia ex- 
perience, cf the two aspects of all scholastic life: the 
routine of study and the ideals which illuminate it. The 
paper, “On the Mistakes of College Life,” was first g.ven 
at the Belmont schoo! in Belmont, Cal., and has been of 
inestimable va:ue to students, tea hcrs, and paren s. 
Another essay which has attracted wide attention is the 
Commencement address given at Wellesley College, 
which has been much sought for, and is valuei as one of 
the most memorab‘e utterances ever given at Wellesley. 
The volume-also contains the Phi Beia Kappa poem re d 
at Harvnrd in 1903, a tribute to the university under the 
title of Mater Fortiss'ma. There is, tes'des, the add-e:s 
on BPmerson given to the school children of Concord, 
and still recalled, by those whe had the pleasure of hear, 

ing it, as a charming and illuminating parer. 


ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE. By Craven Lay- 
cock and Rohert Leighton Seales, toth of Dartmou h 
College. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cioth. 
361 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Tt is matter for congratu ation that authors and pub- 
lishers think it worth while to hring out tooks on va- 
rious phases of debate. Not in years have there been s> 
many books issued on this subject as since 1990. Ths 
indicates a general appreciation of the fact ‘hat skill in 
debate differs from all other rhetorical power. Because 
one ic a good speaker, because he is eloquent, forcib’e, 
fetching in platform effort does not in the slighicst d - 
gree indicate that he is even a fair debater. Indeed, 
most of the talent of the platform is wholly against a 
dehater. or would be if audience; knew a good d-bater 
when they heard him The art of debating is the 
highest platform art, and when rightly applied it en- 
hances the power of any public speaker. 

Any book on the subject is inevitab’'y mechanical to a 
large degree, but there is a way of lubricating and pol- 
ishing the mecharical, so that it moves smooth’y and 
shines brightly. These authors are mechanical, too me- 
chanical. it seems to me, and yet they make even tte 
mechanism attractive, so that any one who w sh<s to in- 
tensify his power as a public speaker in any direct on 
will onioy it and may profit by it. The authors are es- 
pecially helpful in the technical features of debate under 
parliamentary limitations. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE FOR CHILDREN. By 

Robert Ladie, principal New York city, and Antrew 

Badie. M. D.. Medical College, Toronto, Canada. New 

York: University Fublishing Compniny. Cloth. Col- 

ore’ plates. 204 pp. 

In no other branch of instruction is there such inten-e 
rivalry in the making of ths latest and best book as ia 


echeol physiologies since the scientific temperance 
teaching bhecame well. nigh universal in the Unitel 
States. The most strking feature of this bcok is t1- 


illustration, which is more complete, I think, than in any 
other book, and is certainly more unique. The clo-ed 
pilates are striking and highly useful. Arother impor- 
tant departure is the grouping at the end of each car- 
ter cf all the facts taught in the chapter and so stated a; 
to produce an impression upon the student. Another 
charecteristic of the took is the introduction of many 
letters from important persons in industrial, commercial, 
and civic life as to the recognized effect of alcohol] and 
cther stimulents and narcotics on the human sy:tem. 





A SOURCE BOOK OF ROMAN HISTORY. By Dana 
Carleton Munro, University of Wisconsin. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 258 pp. Attractively illus- 


trated. Price, $1. 
There is no acceptable teaching of history now that 
does not utilize to some extent original mater‘al. While 


this is feasible in cities with adequate libraries. it is im- 
possible in many places, and even at the best the wat d 
energy on the part of pupil and teacher is vast. The ab- 
eolute impossibility of doing even reputable laboratory 
work in history has led to the issuance of some high'y 
valuable source books, and in this line of effort D. C. 
Heath & Co. have taken the lead. Th'‘s book of P-of s- 
sor Munro cf Wisconsin University is of exceptional 
value. because it is so effec'ively paragraph«d, w th 
headings for cach, and all well indexed, and covernz 
every phase cf Koman history requisite for a know‘edze 
of aJl the classical reading cf the schools. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WAGE-EARNERS. A Con- 
tribution Toward the Solution of the Educational 
Problem of Democracy. By Thomas Davidson. Ead‘te1 
with an Introductory Chap*er by Charles M. Pa*ewell. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 247 pp. Price. 75 cents 
This is the last work of the late Professor Thomas 

Davidson and represents the ripest fruit cf his lifelong 

devotion to secial and educational questions. Afer an 

introductory chapter bv the editor, giv'’ng an account of 

Davidsen’s life and phi'orophy, here follow two remark- 

able eseayz, in which Davidson gives a vigorous ana'ys's 

of the inadequacy of our present educational system to 
meet the real needs of democracy, and outlines a plan 
which will help to prepare the great mass of our citiz<n:, 

“those who have to go to work earlv.” for the better re-- 

formance of their various personal. domestic. political 

ard social duties. The fourth and sixth chapters tel! a 

vivid story of Professor Davideon’s own efforts to put his 

theories to the test of practice. In connection with the 


Educational Ailiance cf 
New York he started an 
evening class for the wora- 
ing people of the East tide 


of that city. From ths 
class has developed a 
school ef cunsiderabl:2 


magnitude which is now 





NEW METHODS OF TEACHING 





an impcriant iactor .n ihe 
life of the East Side. Dr, 
Davidscn was one of the 
g@nu.nely gieat  educa- 
tional thinkers and writ urs 
ot the United Siates. In- 
deed, I will go fa:ther aud 
say that no Amer.cao 
scholar, in the last th rd 
of the last century, wro.e 
more masterly trutns in a 
more masteiful way. 


we fauadeves, | LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 


the world more of his wis- 

dom and power. in the 

printed page. ‘This book, 

‘while app.aling to a lim- 

ited cons.ituency, is go vd 

reading for every te.cher, 

preacher, and otuer friend 
of humanity. 

STUDENTS’ LABORA- 
TORY MANUAL wor 
PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY. By Albert Percy 
Brigham. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. C:oth. 
153 pp. 

A new day dawns in the 
zeographical woild. There 
are s me aids, there cre to 
be many more, for the 
teacher of geceraphy. 
Prefessor Brigham is fu.- 
nishing most of these aids 
ju-t now, some in the in- 
dustries, this in physical 
giog.aphy. What a ccom- 


BROWN’S FIRST LESSONS 


Formerly Principal Liberty Normal Institute, Lib. rty, N. Y. 


Presenting in One Book a Graded Series of Modern 
Inductive Lessons encouraging definite work by pupils. 
Questions and Written Exercises follow the Chapters, 


saving valuable time to busy teachers. 


PRICE FORTY CENTS 


IN 


BY 


M. B. HALL 





fort, aye, what a luaury it 
is! 

A  schoolrsom where 
grammar or high school 
geography is taught with- 
out this book, at least on 
the teacher's dsek, will 
hand.cap every child in all 
his study cf the sub,ect. 
It is in the nob.est secse2 





WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY 


51 Fifth Avenue, New York 








an up-to-date book, it is 











a treasure hcuse of inf-r- 
mation, the fats aie 
clearly stated, are adequately illustrated, and remark- 
ably well arranged. It may be spoken revere:tly, the 
echools should sct apart a day for thanksgiving becau e 
of the appearance in the bock nfarkets of this Look, 
waich is sure to bring others in its train, for it marks 
an era in the teaching of geog aphy. 


CARLYLE’S ESSAY ON BURNS. Edited by Edward 
Mims, Ph. D., professor cf English literature, Trinity 
College, North Carciina. 160 pp. Frice, 35 cent’. 

GEORGE ETIOT’S SILAS MARNER. Edi.ed by Willur 
Lucius Cross, Ph. P., professor of English in the 
Sheffield Scient.fic School of Yale University. 236 
pp. Price, 40 cents. 

BURKE’S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH 
AMERICA. Edited by William MacDorald, Po. P., 
IL. D., prefessor of histery in Brown Unversity. 
164 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

Jateway Series of English Texts. 
van Dyke, Princeton University. 

New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
Company. 
The Gateway Series, when comple‘ed, will inc ude a'l 
the college entrance requirements in English. The ed- 
torial work has been entrusted to scholars of special fi - 
ness. Each volume contains a portrait and a biog ay 
of the author, and an intrcduction dealing with the su-- 
ject of the book, the way in which it is wr tten, its rela- 
tion to human life, and its place in literature. The texts 
are derived from the latest authoritative sources. The 

notes are added with the aim, not to make as many a; 

possible, but to make them as useful as possible; the 

beet that acknowledged experts can do to make the 
texts easier to understand, more attractive, and mor? 
picf.itable to the young reader. 


Ge-eral editor, Herry 
Cloth. 16mo. 
American Pook 


PROWN’S FIRST LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND 
GRAMMAR. By M. B. Hall. 51 Fifth Avenwe, New 
York: William Wood & Company. Price, 40 cen‘s. 


This is a sensib’e present2tion of school work for the 
easy and correct use of English, orally and in writing 
Though there are but 117 lessons they are xo ccmprehe - 


sive that they cover the entire work in language aud 
grammar in three years. It approaches as near the 
“eniral” idea as can well be done in languarce work. 


Bach of the 117 lessons contains some important grem- 
nyatical fact for the class to learn, each lesson has some 
questione on that or previously learned facts, and each 
lesson provider for written work adapted to them. 
Inductive work precedes each definition, exch defini- 
tien is associated with abundant illustrative examples 
necessitating oral and written application of the d2fni- 
tion. When all the essentials of grammar have been 
taught and made a part of the child’s equipment atten- 
tion is given by way of application to social and business 





ferms of letter writing, to dezcriptive and biographical 
work, to word study through stem words, suffixes, a_d 
prefixes, 

The book is simple and direct in its methods and aiins. 
The child is interested in talking and writing, thinks 
sbout nis ‘talking and writing naturally and heart'ly, 
appreciates all aids to the better use of language. Gr_.m- 
raar becomes the “coach” to his right and better use of 
words ond sentences, and he welcomes the restrictions 
and limitaticns which grammar puts upon him as the 
foothallist welcomes the rugged training of the coach. 
If he does not it is not the fault of the author, for the 
aim is distinct and clear cut from the first. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edward F. 
Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. Cloth. Attractively illustrated. 695 pp. Price, 
$1.40. Postage, 15 cents. 

This is the nearest apprcach we have had on this side 
of the water to Greene’s famous “Shorter History of the 
English People,” and it has the American advantage of 
being foeused from the American standpoint, which is 
broader and can eliminate some local prejudices. Be- 
sides, it eomes down to our own times. The great diffi- 
culty with most of the English histories is that they are 
too voluminous, that they have too much discus i-n, 
which, however bril iant, takes mure time than the av-r- 
ege student can spare, and most American attempts to 
remedy this have either been childish in style and appeal 
or lifeless as a skeleton. Here is a book that is complete 
and yet brief, meaty but interesting. logical but vivid. 
Best of all it omits the non-essential of which English 
history is full, and this enables the author to present a 
livihg, throbbing stary, connected and related, from 
earliest times to the present. 


THE STORY OF AMBRICAN COALS. Their Origin, 
Development, Transportation, and Consumption. By 
William Jasper Nichols. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
ecott Company. Cloth. 400 pp. 

This is a most welcome book just at this time. The 
first editiou, the masterpiece cf its time, was issucd eight 
years ago, but since then much has happened, and this 
edition is fully up-to-date, dealing with the conditions as 
they are since the famous strike in the anthracite m'‘nes. 
using in al! cases the latest facts and figures. This is 
the only book which presents in accessible form the 
latest figures of the coal production of the world, and 
this shows conclusively that the United States is easilv 
at the head of all the coal producing nations of the 
world. The figures are all taken from original source:, 
avd it treais exhaustively everything connected with 
American coals, their origin, development, transporta- 
tion, and consumption. 
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Selections from 


A. S. BARNES & CO.’S Announcements 








LIVES OF GREAT WRITERS 


IN THE DAYS OF CHAUCER 


The Story of His Life and Times 


By TUDOR JENKS: 12mo. Cloth: (Postage, 9 cents) : ‘ ‘ ‘ $1.00 net 
DR. HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE in his introduction says: “Mr. Jenks has m " 

understand its habits, overhear its speech, and com soheud its spirit. The en ope ang with eich ee es 

invested his subject and the fulness of knowledge with which he has made the merry-hearted, coarse England 


f Chaucer's time live before our imaginations shows h tell 
<a of ‘The Canterbury Tales.” g ons shows how intelligently he has read and how deeply he loves the 


READY SHORTLY 


IN THE DAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 


By TUDOR JENKS. Uniform edition. ¢ 


THE JOURNEY OF De SOTO 


From Florida to the Mississippi River 


Told us by the Gentleman of Elvas, by Biedma, and in the newly translated account of Ranjel, De Soto’s 
private secretary. Edited and introduced by Professor EDWARD GAYLORD BOURNE, of -Yale Uni- 
versity. In the Trail Makers Series, under the consulting editorship of Professor John Bach Mc- 
Master. 12mo. Cloth. With illustrations and maps. In two volumes. Uniform with the Lewis & 
Clark Journals . ° . ° . . . ‘ ° : . ‘ . ° 2.00 net 


(Special cireular of The Trail Makers, a Library of History and Expl. ration, on application.) 





NEW VOLUMES IN THE WOMAN’S HOME LIBRARY 


Edited by Mrs. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


“The young woman who reads the books Mrs. M. E. Sangster is editin 
LIBRARY ought to become healthy and geen looking, polite and skilful, a go 
good speaker, and a fluent, lucid correspondent.”—/. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


CORRECT WRITING AND SPEAKING 


By Miss Marky A. JORDAN, Professor of English in Smith College. 


BEAUTY THROUGH HYGIENE 
Or Common-Sense Ways to Beauty and Health 


By Dr. Emma E. WALKER, member of New York Academy of Medicine, ete. 


HOUSE AND HOME 


4A Practical Book on Home Management. By Miss M. E. CARTER. 


THE COURTESIES 


A Handbook of Etiquette. By Miss ELEANOR B. CLAPP. 


Uniform style with Women’s Ways of Earning Money, by CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN, and The 
Mother’s Manual, by Dr. EMELYN L. CooLIDGE. Each small 12mo, Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00 net 


(Circulars of the Woman's Home Library on application.) 


for THE WOMAN’S HOME 
housekeeper, an able parent, a 





JUVENILE 
New Volumes in the East and West Series 


he OO CGE a! a a ee tay age rm aes 





THE CITIZEN 


A Study of the Individual and the Government 


sy NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER, Professor of Geology at Harvard University, Dean of the Lawrence 
loth. (Postage, 12 cents) < ‘ ‘ é " F oo 
Prof. FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, of Columbia University, says: “I think it is the best book on the interests 


Scientific School. 12mo. 


and duties of a citizen I have seen.” 


NAPOLEON: A Short Biograph 


By R. M. JOHNSTON. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth. 


Prof. EDWARD G. BouRNE, of Yale University 
in the literature on Napoleon accessible to the Englis 


(Postage, 10 cents) 


says: “Mr. Johnston’s Napoleon fills an unoccupied place 
reader, and supplies a distinct need.” 


$1.40 net 


By E. P. WEAVER. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 


By WILLIAM HENRY SHELTON. 12mo0. Cloth. 


THE SEARCH: A Story of the Old Frontier 


THE THREE PRISONERS: 


Illustrated. . $1.25 


Uniform Style with The Ark of 1803, by C. A. STEPHENS, and New Fortunes, by MABEL EARLE. 


A Story of the Great War 


$1.25 








$1.00 net 





RUNNING THE RIVER 


A Story of Adventure and Success. By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 


THE CHILD HOU EKEEPER, 
intelligent work in their homes. 
up everywhere.”’— Primary Education. . ‘ 


ANNALS OF SWITZERLAND. By JuLIA M. CoL_ton. A clear and concise description of Sw 
. ‘ ° : . 1 


history. Beautifully illustrated. 


LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. By H.A.GUERBER. A contribution to the study of folklo 


as a legendary guide to the Rhine 


A HISTORY ©F ART. Illustrated. 
History of Music. By Wm. H. GOODYEAR. 


THE SAME, Two volumes. 
THE STKP LADDER. 





$1.50 


By the Misses CoLsOn and CHITTENDEN. 
“So fascinating that classes of little houseke 


Revised and enlarged edition, with chapters on Modern 
Royal 8vo, 412 pp. Cloth. 


By MARGARET A. KLEIN. A collection of Prose and Pc 
“steps,” leading from Life up through Purpose and Love to Thought ‘ 


OTHER BOOKS APPROVED FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


To teach children to do 
epers ought to —— 
‘ 4 ‘ ‘ $1. 


16th Edition. 


iss 

$1.25 
re, as well 
Net, $1.50 


Art and 
Net, $2.80 


Net, $3.00 
etry arranged in 
: : - $0.60 








Send for our Autumn, Bulletin of New Books and Special Circulars of Books Suitable for School Libraries 


156 FIFTH AVE. == A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers == new york 








WINNING HIS WAY TO WEST POINT. 
By Captain Paul B. Malone, U. S. A. 
Illustrated by F. A. Carter. Philadel- 
phia: Penn Pubishing Company. 
Cloth. 420 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The boy who can read this book with- 
out wanting to do something soldierly 
has no red blood in him. It tel!s the ex- 
periences of a young recruit in the Philip- 
pines after the transfer of the islands to 
the United States. The hero bears him- 
self manfully and well, and as a result of 
his bravery and service wins an app iat- 
ment to West Point. 

The book is written by an officer who 
saw actual service in Luzon, and is now 
an instructor at West Point. Several 
full-page illustrations add to the attract- 
iveness of the book, which compares well 
with the best books of adventure for b9)s 
which have lately appeared. 

THE RIVERSIDE GRADED SCNG 
BOOK. Part One. For Prmary and 
Intermediate Grades. By William M. 
Lawrence of Chicago. Bvuston: Hcugh- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Boards. Price, 40 
cents, net. 

This is peculiarly and delightfully a 
school singing book. It is calculated to 
brighten the school, to lend a tuoyancy 
io the life of the room as do all gocd 
song books, but this goes farther, and 
definitely, directly helps all other school 
work, by providing aid for the ordinary 
school subjects. Of course nature study 
is chief beneficiary of this purpoze of the 
maker of the book and patriotism comes 
second. The schoolgarden fares well, as 
do the physical exercise sclieme and the 
geography class. There is much with a 
moral purpose, while the industries, the 
seasons, special days, are all provided for. 
Several notable bits of classic poetry are 
set to music. School games are provided 
for the little people. 

Of the 160 songs there is not one that 
needs to be skipped, not one that will not 
catch the little pecple, not one that will 
not specially fit into the work somewhere, 
sometime. 

NAPOLEON. A Short Biography. By R. 
M. Johnson, author of “The Roman 
Theocracy and the Republic, 1846-1849,” 
lecturer in nation history at Harvard 
University. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co.. publishers. 250 pp. Cloth. 

The history of no truly great man can 
be adequately written by one historian, 


even with unlimited space at his disposal. 
The conditions under which the subject 
is born, his personality,the apparently 
insignificant circumstances which change 
the whole tenor of his life, and so the h's- 
tory of the world, the politics of the time; 
the times themselves—all must be studied 
and must be seen through different eyes. 
In other words, the works of many 
writers are necessary to an adequate 
understanding of the subject. If this is 
so of an ordinary great man how much 
more is it so in the case of a man who 
was the central figure of his time, who, 
whatever his littlenesses, is one of the 
greatest men in the world’s history—3ome 
think the greatest—around whem history 
revolved for more than a score of years, 
and who certainly was the most mighty 
of revolutionists. For seventy-five years 
historians have been clothing him in glori- 
fied garments, and other historians have 
been stripping him bare. He may be 
fairly known now, but it has taken all 
these years to make him known, and it 
requires many years even now to assimi- 
late a fair knowledge of the man. Mr. 
Johnson’s book does no more and pre- 
tends to do no more than to give the 
briefest outline of the greatest of soldicrz, 
great law-maker, great man in a hun- 
dred ways; to sift the eno:mous mass of 
literature which has been writien on the 
subject, to point the way to that which is 
of real value, and “to enable the ord nary 
reader or would-be student safely to take 
a few steps in Napoleonic Literature; 
avoiding the innumerable books of little 
or no authority.” To him who has made 
a study, however extended, of Napoteon, 
the book is valuable and interesting as 
one by which he may “brush up” his 
knowledge, “fill in chinks,” so to speak, 
re-learn something he had forgotten, and 
always, as from any valuable book, learn 
something he never knew. It is the best, 
most penetrative, and acute short sketch 
of Napoleon, without exception, we recall 
having seen in a very wide reading on the 


subject. 
EK. H. M. 


INFANT SCHOOLS, THEIR HISTORY 
AND THEORY. By David Salmon and 
Winifred Hindshaw. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 825 pp. 
This is by far the best presentation of 

the history, biography, theory, and prac- 

tice of lower grade school work that has 
been presented in a handy volume. It is 


the work of a master, the name of David 
Salmon assures that, and it is a work of 
genius in that it interprets the privileges 
and responsibilities of to-day in the light 
of the past, in that it prescnts the hum- 
blest detail as though it were a feature of 
the eternit‘ies, in that it differentiates the 
major from the minor interests in teach- 
ing. It would be a glorious thing if 
American teachers’ reading circles would 
spend a year with this particular master- 
piece. 

Here history is made attractive through 
biography, and methods and devices are 
ennobled by a theory that springs from 
nature’s fountain. It is the one bock of 
the season that every teacher of little 
children who cares for a noble back- 
ground for her own tact and personal ty 
should read. 


THOMAS PLATTER AND THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL RENAISSANCE OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Paul 
Monrce. International Educational 
Series, edited by Dr. W. T. Harris, 
United States commissioner of educa- 
tion. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cloth. 228 pp. Price, $1.20, net. 

It is refreshing to find a book upon edu- 
eation and edneational history that is 
practically new to the general stuZent of 
education. It is the one adequate auto- 
biography of a schoolhoy, schoo!master, 
and eminent scholar of 400 years ago in 
Central Europe. Perhaps the chief charm 
of the autobiography is the fact that the 
school life of Platter is that cf old regime 
and the teaching life is that of the new. 
and through the two we get the best and 
most life-like view that is to be had of 
both. The book will add zest to the work 
of the student of education, as it makes 
clear much that has been little more than 
an impression heretofcre. 

Perhaps no better view of the almost 
weird fascination of the book may be seen 
than in such statements as these: His 
maternal grandfather lived to be 126 years 
old, and at the age of 120 there were ten 
older men amorg his acquaintarce. At 
the age of one hundred he married a 
woman of thirty. and to them a son was 
born. His father died when he was an 
infant, his mother married again, and th's 
man was unfortunate in business, so that 
Platter went from one aunt to ancther. 
From six to eight he was a goatherd. 
with all sorts of fierce experences. - 
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DICTIONARY 


ae 


WEBSTERS 


INTERNATIONAL 


Includes in the New Edition 


ae NEW WORDS, Etc. 

ew azetteerof the World 

New Biographical Dictionary 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education.” 

2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Hlustrations. 
New Plates. Rich Bindings. 


GET THE BEST 


Also Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with 
1116 Pages. r4oolllustrations, Size: 7x10x25% in. 
A Special Thin Paper Edition De Luxe 


Printed from the same plates as regular edition. It has 
limp covers and round corners. Size: 5 %x85gx144 inches. 


FREE, “A Test in Pronunciation,” instructive 
and entertaining. Also illustrated pamphlets. 


G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO., 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 














SPECIAL LOW RATES TO ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD. 


Permitting sco,-off at Chicago without 
additional cost. For full particulars, see 
local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. 
P. A., Old South building, Boston, Mass. 

jun30-tf 








WANTED 


High School Teacher (female) experienced, 
mathematics. Do not come, Send testi- 
monials and photograph. 
Superintendent CHARLES F, 
Spencer, Mass. 
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FULLY EQUAL TO MODERN DEMANDS 





Books that you may carry, and hold readily in your hand, are the most useful after all.—Dr. Samuel Johnson 


The Pedagog- ) 
ical Series { 


TARR AND McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


A Two-book, a Three-book, 
and a Five-book Series 


The Tarr and McMurry Geographies do not follow the beaten track; on the contrary they are a radical departure from the school geographies of the old style and repre- 
sent, toa far greater extent than any other series of text-books in geography that has yet appeared, the thoroughly modern spirit in education. The Tarr and McMurry Geographies 


are essentially the pedagogical series. 


With respect to authorship, the Tarr and McMurry Geographies are noteworthy and exceptionally fortunate, 


Indeed the authorship, 


embracing, as it does, the qualifications of an eminent geographer and teacher and of a thoroughly qualified master of the theory and practice of teaching, is well-nigh ideal. Much 
was to be expected from such collaboration and it is the universal opinion of teachers who have used the books and of other competent judges familiar with them that their ex- 


pectations have been fully realized. 


The farr and [curry Geographies are in use to a large extent in almost every state and territory and the number of these books in the schools is steadily and rapidly 


increasing. 


Among the eities whose schools use these Geographies may be mentioned 


Utica, Jersey City, Milwaukee, Salt Lake City, Seattle, and Spokane. 
Within the last year this series, as a whole or in part, has been adopted in competition with the other leading series for exclusive use in the states of California, Indiana, and 
Tennessee, and in the City of Chi:ago, finding a place also on the official list of Virginia, 
Because of the division of the subject-matter into three series it is possible for every class to be provided with books perfectly adapted to its owa needs at the minimum of 


expense. 


This feature is of special concern to school boards interested in free text-books. 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, New Haven, Buffalo, Albany, 





JUST 


PuBLISHED | GRADED CITY SPELLERS 


EDITED BY 


WM. E. CHANCELLOR 


Supt. of Public Instruction, Paterson, N J 


SECOND YEAR: Parts I and II, each ° ° 6 cts. net 
THIRD YEAR. Parts I and II, each 6 cts. net 
FOURTH YEAR: Parts I and If, each 8 cts. net 


FIFTH YEAR: 12 ects net 


In preparation: Books for Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Years. 


Complete : ° . ‘ ° 


These new Spellers are chi/dren's practical text- 
books, not mere teachers’ manuals and worc-'ists- 
They contain only useful words, taken from lists 
furnished by principals and teachers of six cities, 
including New York. Every word is presented in 
three different ways. The grading of the material 
has had special attention. These Spellers are 
equally well adapted for all methods of teaching 
spelling. The sentences containing the words 
constitute excellent reading and dictation material. 
The prices of the books are exceptionally low. 





SCHOOL HISTORIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


BY 


EDWARD CHANNING 


Professor of History, Harvard University 


FIRST LESSONS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

izmo. Cl th. vi+260 pages ; . 60 cents net 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

12mo. Half leather. xxxviii+405 pages 90 cents net 
A STUDEN'!S’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

New and enlarged edition. 12mo. Cloth. 


lviii+587 p ges. . . . . ° $1.40 net 


Professor Channing's school histories are too 
well and too widely known throughout the country 
to need more than a few words 1n passing. Since 
the publicatiog of the initial volume, the Students’ 
History, a few years ago, these books have steadily 
gained in favor among teachers and school officials 
by reason of sound scholarship, the unsurpassed 
presentation of the subject-matter, the valuable 
aids provided for both teacher and student, and 
the unusually good scheme of illustration. 





THE CHILD LIFE READERS 


BY 


ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 
Yormerly Supervisor of City Primary Schools at Brockton, Mass. 
AND 


MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 


THE CHILD LIFE PRIMER 

A First Reader—CHILD TIFE ., ‘ > 

A Svcond Reader—CHILD LIFE IN TALE 
AND FABLE ° . e ° ° 4 ° ° 35 cts, net 

A Third Reader—CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS 36 cts. net 

A Fourth Reader—CHILD LIFE IN LITERATURE 40 cts. net 

THE CHILD LIFE FIFTH READER . ° > 40 cts. net 


THESE READERS ARE SUCCESSFUL BECAUSE 


They are Iuteresting to che Child, and because 
They are Graded to the Child’s Capacity. 

THE CHILD LIFE READERS appeal to the expert teacher because 
each book has been made with a full knowledge of the conditions pre- 
vailing in the grade for which it is designed. These books are not 
half a year or more ahead of the child’s development, as is too often 
the case with school readers. Each book of the series is adapted to 
the average grade for which it is named. 

These Readers appeal to the child because the subjects are confined 
to matters that he can understand. Because he can understand them 
it becomes easy to hold his attention, and because his interest is thus 
awakened he makes rapid progress in learning to read. 

Attention is called to the artistic merits of the iltustrations. No 
expense has been spared on the mechanical features of the series. 


25 cts, net 
25 cts. net 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








SEASONABLE NATURE STUDIES. 





‘Continued from page 374.] 


Carolina Poplar or Cottonwood.—Bark of young 
twigs grayish or yellowish brown, smooth, shining, 
with lenticels indistinct, elongate, concolorous with 
bark. Leat-buds reddish brown, shining, smo<th, 
long, slender. tapering to an acute point. Term‘na! 
bud large. Leaf-scars varying much in shape, but 
typical cnes nearly heart-shaped; margins raised; 
three dowble-sets of bundle-scars near the front 
border. An oblique stipule-scar on each side of front 
of leaf-scar, most distinct near tip of twig; some- 
times the bundle-scars may be seen in these. 

White Popiar—yYoung shoots and buds at once 
distinguished by the fact that they are covered with 
a white cottony down. Leaf-buds alternate, conical, 
pointed, brown. Teaf-scars broadly sub-triangular, 
with a transverse row of bundle-scars near front 
margin. Stipule-sears not very distinct. 

Silver Maple—Bark of season’s shoots reddish 
brown, smooth except where broken by many slightly 
raised elongate-oval. grayish white Ienticels. Huds 
opposite: 4 or & mm. long; three in front of each lcaf- 
scar, 2 slender, middle leaf-hud with a more spherica! 
flower-bud on each side. Bud-scales smoot; over- 
lapping, with fringed margins; dark ruby-red 
Leaf-sears nearly horse-shoe shaped with three 
rather large round bundle-scars next front margin, 
one in middle and one in each end. Wood rather 
hard, bark bitter.” Bark of older twigs gray. (“Trees 
in Winter.”) ' 

Sugar Maple.--Bark of season’s shoots brown or 
reddish brown, varying gradually to gray as one gocs 
back through the growth of successive years. Bark 
of young shoots smooth and shining except for the 
prominent grayish or whitish, oval lenticels. Leaf- 
scars opposite, encircling twig on small shoots; run- 
ning well up the sides at the base of the bud, with 
three broad double bundle-sears along front margin, 
one at middle and one near each front corner. Buds 
jong, slenderly conical, pointed at tip; 


3 to & ram. 





scales brownish at base, blackish toward margins, 
densely pubescent, hairs brownish. 

White Oak.—DBark of season’s' shoots reddish 
brown with numerous, prominent, raised, whitish 
lenticels. Jlder parts of twig gradually beoming 
grayish. Generally a cluster of three or more buds at 
or near the tip of the twig. Buds brown, alternate, 
sul-conical, projecting obliquely from the tw’g, with 
the margins of the scales thin and sparsely hairy. 
The broadly triangular leaf-scars are decidedly cle- 
vated, brownish or blackish, with the surface more 
or less cracked open, and the bundle-scars indistinct. 

Red Oal.—Young shoots having a fluted appear- 

ance rather than being cylindrical, each fluted edge 
running to a leaf-secar and bud. Bark of season’s 
shoots shiny and smooth, except for the numerous 
slightly raised oval lenticels, and on lower part of 
season’s shoots many longitudinal cracks in outer 
bark along the flat parts of the fluted column. Bark 
reddish or reddish brown, spotted by the grayish- 
white lenticels. Buds alternate, the length of the 
internodes varying greatly on the same twig, with 
the buds generally much more abundant near tip. 
suds diverging from twig, conical, pointed, about 
twice as leng as wide; average length 4 mm. Scales 
cleft in the middle of the front margin; chestnut 
brown, darker near tip; margins more or less hairy, 
especially toward tip of bud. Leaf-scars on a raised 
part of twig, broadly heart-shaped, one-fourth wider 
than long. 

American or White Elm.—Bark of young shoots 
smooth; brown or gray. Leaf-buds alterna‘e, small, 
averaging one-eighth inch long; parallel with twig; 
of a pointed oval shape; chestnut brown. Flower 
buds twice as large as leaf-buds, chestnut brown; 
broadly oval. Leaf-scars commonly oblique upon the 
twig, more or less rounded, except along front mar- 
gin, with three distinct bundle-sears in central area. 
Leaf-buds often oblique upon the twig. (“Trees in 
Winter,” 102-105.) 

Basswood.—Bark of twigs smooth and shining, 
dark pearl gray with occasional variations to brown- 





ish red, especially in season’s shoots. Lenticels in- 
conspicuous, especially on upper surface of twig, same 
color as bark. Buds alternate, suwb-conical, obtuse; 
red brown in color, contrasting strongly with the 
gray bark. Scales shining,, with hairy margins. 
Leaf-sears sub-triangular, with rounded corners; 
three prominent bundle-scars arranged in a triangle 
about the centre. 

Tulip Tree.—Bark of young shoots smooth, shin- 


ing, reddish-brown; lenticels whitish, but small and 
inconspicuous. Bark bitterly aromatic; used in 


medicine as a tonic. Buds nearly same color as the 
bark, sometimes with a slight glaucous bloom; 
broadly oval, flattened at the tip. The two broad 
scales that enclose the bud develop into stipules that 
leave a sear entirely around the twig. By removing 
the scales one young leaf may be seen neatly folded 
beside the stipule coverings of the next one. Leaf- 
scars rounded or broadly oval, with an irregular row 
of bundle-scars near the margin. 

Butternut.—Bark of the last season’s shoct: 
smooth and shining; deep yellow brown, thickly 
dotted with round whitish lenticels. Under a hand 
lens the Jenticels are seen to be slightly raised an | 
the outer bark to be more or less cracked lJongitudi- 
nally. Leaf-buds alternate, light yel'ow brown; 
terminal ones much the largest; lateral ones often 
having a small supplemental bud between the bud 
and the leaf-scar. Bud-secales covered with a dense 
pubescence, with a curious and characteristic velvety 
pubescence along the front margin of the leaf-scar. 
Leaf-secars Jarge and conspicuous, the dull grayish 
color contrasting with the shining brown of the bark. 
Three sets of bundle-scars arranged in a triangle near 
the middle. Older bark more grayish. 


May | live in pulses stirred to generozity, 

In deeds cf daring rectitude, 

In scorn of miserable aims that end in self— 

Be to cther souls the cup of strength in some great 
agony, 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 

Ke the sweet presence of a good diffused. 

—George Elict. 





December 1, 1904. 
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Bertha Hazard’s 





THREE YEARS WITH THE POETS 


247 pages. 50 cents, net, postpaid. 


, Text-book of Poetry to be memorized by children during the first years in school, 
Every poem included in this compilation has been found pleasant and profitable by 
classes in Miss Hazard’s School (Boston), in the grade for which it has been chosen. 


William M. Lawrence’s 





RIVERSIDE GRADED SONG BOOK 


Part One, for Primary and Intermediate Grades, 176 pages. 
176 pages. 


Part Two, for Grammar Grades. 


40 cents, net, postpaid. 
40 cents, net, postpaid. 


This book has been made for those teachers who use music not merely for variety or re- 
laxation, but who take up songs with the definite purpose of fitting them into the 
general study-scheme. In this book are found many settings of lyrics from the world’s 


s 


creat poets ; and the music is confined to the proper limits for young voices. 





The Webster-Cooley Language Series 





Alice W. Cooley’s LANGUAGE LESSONS FROM LITERATURE 


BOOK ONE, (Language) 
BOOK TWO, PART ONE, (Language) 
BOOK TWO, PART TWO. (Intro- 


duction to Grammar) 


Grades. Pages. Price net, postpaid. 
IV or V 200 45 cents. 

V or VI 182 45 

Vior VII 205 45 “* 


W. F. Webster’s ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


VIII, IX or X 


23 50 


W. F. Webster’s ELEMENTARY COMPOSITION 


VIII, IX or X 


325 


65 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 











RECENT TEXT-BOOKS 


Specially Adapted to the Best Modern Methods of Teaching 





DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 
Consisting of First Book in Eaglish, for 3d and 4th grades — Language 


Lessons for Grammar Grades— English Grammar for Grammar 
Schools. 


NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 


In seven books, a book for each year. * 


NICHOLS’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC 


In three books — Parts One, Two, Three. Based largely on the plan and 
methods of the author’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic, which have proved 
so markedly successful, with some new features of great educational value. 
Designed for use where a three-book series is preferred. 


STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Just Published. A new edition of this popular text-book, brought up to 
the present time. No text-book in English History will be found so 
well adapted for the course where it is desired to take no more time than 
can properly be given to this subject. 


FAIRBANK & HEBDEN’S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA 


For the higher grammar grades or for beginners in the high school. The 
plan of the book differs somewhat from the usual way of presenting the 
subject, and it has several original features well worthy of examination. 


ATTENTION IS INVITED TO 


MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOKKEEPING 


No texts on the subject are found so well adapted for the public schools 
as the Meservey’s. Recently published —Manyal of Bookkeeping and 


Banking, $1.25. 


COGSWELL’S LESSONS IN NUMBER. Price, 25 cents 


By FRANCIS CoGswELL, Superintendent of Schools, Cambridge, Mass. 
For Primary Schools — specially adapted to teaching number to beginners, 























Samples sent for examination—Graded Lessons, Lessons in Number, 15 cents 
each; Progressive Arithmetics, Inductive Course in English, 25 cents each; 
Stone’s Histery, Bookkeeping, Single and Double Entry, 50 cents each; Single 
Entry, 35 cents. ' 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 











THE MAGAZINES. 





—The December Century Magazine is a 
Christmas number indeed, having an ap- 
propriate cover in colors and no fewer 
than eighteen titles relating directly to 
the holiday or to its spirit. A large num- 
ber of its readers will turn at once to the 
opening chapters of the new story by Alice 
Hegan Rice, author of “Mrs. Wiggs’ and 
“Lovey Mary,’ which is called “Sandy,” 
after the hero. Hon. Andrew D. Whiie’s 
diplomatic reminiscences are cont.nued, 
with anecdote and popularly directed com- 
ment on personages and events of his last 
public service, the Embassy at BerLn. A 
veritable sensation in natural history is 
the narrative by Frank M. Chapman of 
his trip to one of the Bahama Islands for 
the purpose of studying and photograph- 
ing the flamingo at home. The remark- 
able scientific and piciorial results are 
now published for the first time,under the 
title “A Fjamingo City.” Another article 
of popular science describes and considers 
“The New Method of Pur.fying Water’—- 
a simple but revolutionary discovery. 
The writer is Gilbert H. Grosvenor, author 
of “Inoculating the Ground” in the Octo- 
ber Century, which attracted wide at.en- 
tion. Editorial contributions include a 
consideration of Mr. Cleveland’s volume, 
“Presidential Problems,” and articles on 
‘The Next Steps in Forestry Reform” and 
“Intensive Warfare.’”’ Whether from the 
point of view of seasonableness, variety 
novelty, artistic character, or wholesome- 
ness, the Christmas Century makes a high 
hid for popular favor. 


Tne December Everybody’s Magazine 
will certainly attract attention, not only 
because of the seugational interest of its 
installment of Thomas W. Lawson’s 
“Frenzied Finance,” but threugh the dis- 
tinction and excellence of its general con- 


tents and the beauty of its illustrations. 
There are stories—and good ones, too-- 
by Booth Tarkington, O. Henry, Elizabeth 


Jordan, Lindsay Denison, Inez Haynes 
oe and Hall Caime. Henry van 
lyke 


contributes “Is the world growing 
better?” in which he diseusses the devel- 
opment of kindliness into a world virtue 
and the gradual elimination of cruelty. 


Another clever feature is Theodore 
Waters’s investigation of the heggars of 
New York, in which he starts out to solve 
the problem, “Should we give alms to the 
indigent who solicit in the stree:?” One 
conclusion inevitable from his research is 
that no deserving man need starve nor be 
without a bed in the American metiopol s, 
summer or winter. The il.ust.at_d 
features of this number _ certain.y 
claim attention for their beauty and 
interest. The number opens with a 
superb series of drawing by Benson Kuipe, 
reproduced in two colors, showing scencs 
of childhcod. Some admirable characiers 
studied by J. J. Gould depict the person- 
ages in Booth Tarking.on’s vivid story. 
Other well-known illustrators represented 
are: Harold Foley, B. Cory Kilvert, H. S. 
Watson, and C. H. White. 


-—A hitherto-unpublished poem by John 
Greerleaf Whittier will attract universal 
attention to the December Atlantic. The 
number opens appropriately with “A 
Christmas Sermon,” by S. M. Crothers, 2 
sersonable gsemi-humorous appeal for 
peace and good will and toleration to all 
men. Samuel P. Orth follows with “Our 
State Legislatures,” a vigorous and 
searching analysis of the characters and 
powers of these bodies. In fiction, ‘‘Isi- 
dro” continues to attract and excite its 
readers; and there are good short stories 
and essays. Literary papers and studies 
are “Emerson,” by the late Henry James, 
senior; ‘“‘Grotius” (first paper), by An 
drew TD. White; “Christina Rossetti,’ by 
Paul E. More; reviews of ‘The History cf 
Twenty-Five Years’; “The Pcems of 
Freneau,” and “Books New and Old,” as 
usual. 

- + 


PEACZ SUNDAY. 


The third Sabbath of December is to be 
observed as Peace day by all of the Peace 
and Arbitration societies of the world. 
Peace leaflets for free distribution can be 
obtained at cost from Mrs. H. J. 
world’s and national W. C. T. U. 
superintendent, Winthrop Centre, Me. 
Samples free. Further information can 
be furnished by Alice May Douglas, Bath, 
Me, 


failey, | 
peace | 





| 
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GEOMETRIC PROBLEMS 


| 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR CONSTRUCTIVE DRAWING | 


| All teachers who are obliged to prepare students for Regents’ Examinations | 

should have them supplied with this book; it covers twelve of the problems and 
| thirty of the working drawings and patterns called for in the New Regents’ Course 
| in Drawing with fifteen pages of definitions. 


.30 


- TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use, containing beautiful illus- 
trations in Color and in Black and White with accompanying text. 

Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One to Five, and presenting an | 
Outline of Lessons for each week of school. 


25 | 


Price per copy P . és ' 


Manual per copy ° ° : ° 





illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


|The Prang Educational Company 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 











Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards | 


Send for prices before placing your orders. 
Trv us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. | 


Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 














PE FREE All expenses. /Clergymen, 
E Teachers and others who can 


induce 8 friends to join my party will be given one 
| free ticket. Send for particulars and itineraries to 
| Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
‘principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass, and Tkt, Agt. BOSTON, 


SHEET MUSIC Latest N. Y. Successes — Polly 
Prim—Blue Bell—Anona — Soko — Navajo—Tessie — 
Laughing Water — Hiawatha — The Gondolier — 
Always in the Way — Message of the Violets — post- 

aid, 20c. each—6 FOR $1. Address, ALBERT 

ROOKS, Box 9, Station L., New York, 
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For the 
Dyspeptic 


Half a teaspoon of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate in half a glass of 
water after meals gives perfect digestion. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate cures 
nervous and sick headache, the sense 
of oppression, distress and ‘‘all gone” 
feeling. Jt reaches forms of Dys- 
pepsia and Nervous troubles that no 
other medicine seems to touch. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
cents to Rumeoro CuHemica, Works, Provi- 


, dence, R. 1., for sample bottle, postage paid. 














EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of éducationai news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
liter than Friday preceding date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

Christmas week: Washington 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

December 27-28-29, 1904: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, Trenton. 


State 
Presi- 


President, W. Collom Cook, Mount 
Holly. Secretary, Lewis W. Wooley, 
Trenton. 


December 26-30: National Federaticn ci 


Commercial Teachers, Chicago. Presi- 
dent, Robert. C. Spencer, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


7 99 


December 27-29: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lansing. President, 
Professor S. RB. Laird, Ypsilanti; secre- 
tary, Superintendent E. D. Palmer, West 
Bay city. 

December 27, 28, 29, 30: 


; Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association. Milwaukee. 


President, 


E. W. Walker, Delavan; secretary, 
Thomas W. Boyce, Milwaukee. 
December 29-30-31: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Secretary, R. J. Tighe, Asneville, N. C. 

February 28-March 1-2, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence 4., Mil- 
wankee 


100%; 
iIVD 


N. E. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

TILTON. The New Hampshire As:3o- 
ciaticn of Academy Teachers, at its an- 
nual business meeting on November 20 
elected the following officers for the ex- 
suing year: President, Z. W. Kemp, San- 
born Seminary, Kingston; vice-president 
Isaac Walker, Pembroke Academy; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Bertha C. Hooper, Sanborn 
Seminary, Kingstyn; treasurer, D. F. Car- 
penter, McGaw Institute, Reed’s Verry; 
executive committee, FE. FE. French, Rock- 
land Military Academy; Ralph H. Bowles, 
Exeter: Fred A. Smart. Tilton. 

The program of the morning session in 
cluded addresses on “The Future Work of 
the New England Academy,” “Engl sh in 
the Secondary Schools,” “Science in the 
Secondary School,” and “What the 
Teacher Owes the Pupil.” 


HANOVER. ‘The first smoke talk of 
the year will be held at College hall De- 
cember 10, when Elbert Hubbard will 
speak. 

DURHAM. The tenth annual dairy 
-chool under the management of the Sate 
College will open on January 10, and con- 
tinue in session ten weeks. The us2ful- 
ness of the school has heen greatly in- 
creased during the last two years, and the 


eollege is now prepared to offer a most 


complete and satisfaciory course. 
It is possible for farmers as well ag far- 


mers’ sons to avail themselves of this op- 
portunity to become more familiar with 
the management of dairy stock and the 
handling of dairy preducts. The latest 
and best text-books by the best authors 
are supplemented by lectures and practical 
demonstrations. Special emphasis is laid 
upon the selection, feeding, and breeding 
of dairy cattle, and a consideration of 
those questions which are continually 
confronting the dairy farmer. The care 
of boilers and engines and the study of 
the various forms of cream separators and 
dairy appliances is followed by practical 
tests. The study of bacteria in their re- 
lation to milk products forms an interest- 
ing and profitable subject. The Babcock 
system of milk testing, which is coming to 
be so generally accepted and recognized 
hy up-to-date farmers as well as by those 
who are engaged in commercial dairying, 
will be considered, and practice will be 
given in its application. 

Dairying, even as it is conducted at the 
present time, is the most profitable branch 
of New Hampshire agriculture, but with a 
more thorough ang complete knowledge 
of the subject, by carefully selecting and 
testing individual cows, the productive 
capacity of the herd can be greatly in- 
creased, and the financial returus accord- 
ingly enlarged. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. ‘The supervisors of music in 
Massachusetts are invited by the state 
board of education to an institute to be 
held in Jacob Sleeper hall, Boston Univer- 


sity, December 10, at 9.30 A. M. The fol- 
lowing program will be presented: 
9.30 a. m., address by secretary of the 


hoard of education; 9.45 a. m., “Indiv.dual 
and Class Teaching,’ B. Jepson, super- 
visor of music, New .Haven; 11 a. m., 
“Work with Teachers”: (a) By Super- 
visors, James M. McLaughlin, director of 
music, Boston; (b) In Normal Schools, 
Miss Helen F. Marsh, Worcester Siate 
normal school: 1.30 Pp, m., “Technicai 
Music in Secondary Schools,” Frederick E. 
Chapman, supervisor of music, Cam- 
bridge; 2 p. m., “Music Analysis in High 
School,” Miss Mary L. Regal, Springfield 
high school; 3 p. m., “Public School Music 
from the College Standpoint,”’ Professor 
L. R. Lewis, Tufts College. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW JERSEY. 

ELIZABETH. In the re-appointment 
of Dr. William J. Shearer, superintendent 
of this city, as county superintendent for 
another term of five years, by the state 
board of education, some interesting evi- 
dences of progress have’been brought out. 
Five years ago there was only one super- 
vising principal in the county 
now there are nine, and ninety-seven per 
cent. of the children are under expert su- 
pervision. The average salary in the 
county is $110 higher ,than it was five 
years agu—where can that be matched? 
There is now music and drawing for sev- 
enty per cent. of the pupils an with ex- 
pert supervisors in both branches. Five 
years ago there was nothing by way of 
such supervision. In these five years 
there have been expended or provided for 
$400,000 in new schoolhouses. It would 
he interesting to know how many ccunties 
have made a better record than this. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

READING. Dr. Samuel A. Baer, for- 
merly principal of high school in this city, 
and more recently in Harrisburg, is de- 
voting himself to educational lectures, es- 
pecially at institutes and city associations. 
Aside from the so-styled practical topics 
he lectures on Socrates, Purns, and 
Comenius. To a long and valuable ex- 
perience he adds an effective manner ani 
method of presentation. . 

JOHNSTOWN: South Fork, suburb of 
this city, is to build a beautiful new 
schoolhouse, 150x90 feet, with twenty-two 
schoolrcoms, and a large auditorium. I' 
is quite a departure for a borough of that 
size to erect a schoolhouse that in size, 
‘convenience, and beauty would be worthy 
of Pittsburg. 

PITTSBURG. The total 
schools in Pittsburg is 1,161, 


number of 
each schoo!- 


room permanently maintained being 
counted as a school. The term is- ten 
months There are fifty-four male 


teachers, averaging a salary of $150 per 
month, and 1,107 women teachers averag 
ing a salary of $61. There are 25,558 boys 
and 25,896 girls. The cost of each pup) 
per month is $2.15. The total amount 
levied for school purposes is $1,327,296,98. 

The total receipts were $2,459,169.15. 
This sum was made up as follows: State 


schools, * 


NEW Bookes 


By WILLIAM J. SHEARER, A.M., Pd.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, Elizabeth, N. J. 


MORALS AND MANNERS, or Elements of Character and Conduct. 
Already adopted in many public, private and 

GEMS OF WISDOM, from Bible, Literature an 
ble for opening exercises and moral lessons. 

THE MANAGEMENT AND TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


218 pages. $0.75. 
arochial schools. 
Proverbs.. 272 pages. $1.00. Suita- 


287 pages. $1.50. Espec- 


ially adapted for city, county and state reading circles. 


WISDOM OF THE WORLD, in Proverbs of All Nations. 


224 pages. $1.00. The best 


proverbs, arranged under more than six hundred subjects. 


TALKS TO YOUNG WOMEN on Some Problems of Life. 
place in the hands of every young woman. 
218 pages. 


THE GRADING OF SCHOOLS. 


this important subject. 


All are 12mo, handsomely bound in cloth and stamped in white leaf. 


receipt of price. 


$1.00. Just the book to 


$1.50. The only book ever written on 


Sent postpaid on 


Special Offer — 20% discount on two,— 25%, discount on thr ee,—-33}% discount on four. 
Send for descriptive circular and for a very special proposition to principals and teachers. 





RICHARDSON, SMITH & CO. 


135 Fifth Avenue, New York 








appropriation, $236,280.22; balance from 
last year, $351,126.64; taxes of all kinds, 
$1,327,296.98; loans, $424,737.47; from all 
other sources, sale of land, fines, etc., 
$119,717.84. : 

The total 
094.94. These were: 
$25,256.58; building 
houses, $447,501.15; renting, repairing, 
etc., $05,563.78; teachers’ wages, $803,- 
046.32; text-books, $64,095.55; school sup- 
plies other than text-books, $31,560.19; 
fuel and contingencies, $201,502.43; fees 
uf treasurer, $5,571.01; salaries of secre- 
taries, $9,067.78; expenses, $102,197.87. 


RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 
FOR 
PENMAN 
SHIP 
AND 
MUSIC 


expenditures were $1,996,- 
Purchasing ground, 
and 








Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cents. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 63 E. 8th St., NEW YORK 


furnishing | 


Wishing to Increase our 
Teachers’ Trade 


We invite correspondence in regard to 
terms and arrangements for sending Music 
to Teachers and Schools on selection. We 
keep all the standard and classical editions 
in stock, Our own publications are being 
used by the best musicians. Orders are 
always filled and sent by mail or express 
the same day as received. We give our 
personal attention to selections, and, with 
a few hints as to grades, etc., desired, we 
can be very helpful to teachers at a dis- 
tance. Respectfully, 


Cc. W. THOMPSON & CO. 
13 West Street, Boston 


Send postal for our Catalogue aud Order Blank. 





THE. 
CON 


What other 
Gift will give 
so much 
pleasure for 
so little. 
money— 
$1.75? 





Seven Serial Stories 


Each equal in volume toa 
regular $1.50 book, 


Tales by Jack London 


Seven stories of the Pirate 
Fishermen of Frisco Bay. 


100 Special Articles 


By men and women famous 
in all vocations. 


250 Stirring Stories 


By the most gifted and popu- 
lar American writers o 
fiction. 


3,000 Anecdotes 


Sketches, Bits of Humor, 
Notes on Current Topies and 


Poems. 





Gift 1 


AND 

















CHRISTMAS PRESENT COUPON. 


Every New Subscriber who cuts out and sends this slip or the name of this 
publication at gence, with name and address and #1.75 for The Youth’s 
Companion for the 52 weeks of 1905, will receive: 

All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 

1904, including the Beautiful Holiday Numbers; also K176 

The Youth’s Companion “Carnations” Calendar for 1905, 

Gift 2 lithographed in twelve colors and gold, for subscribers only. 

As much reading in the year as would fill tw enty 8vo volumes. 


IUustrated Prospectus for 1905 and Specimen ¢ opies of the Paper Sent Free. 





SB A 















$10,000.00 will be divided equally among subscribers who secure three 


new subscriptions, 


Send for information. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION $:;; ;; BOSTON, MASS. 
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Language Lessons, Grammar, 


THE WEBSTER-COO 


4 Books. 45 cents, 50 cents, and 65 cents, net, postpaid 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


LEY LANGUAGE SERIES 


and Composition 


Boston New York Chicago 




















COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JoURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 





\ committee of seven of the Yale fac- 
ulty, representing seven departments of 
study, has taken a step looking to a 
closer union with the preparatory schools. 
The plan is to keep in tovch with the 
record of each student at entrance exam- 
inations and by consultation with the 
preparatory school teachers secure more 
entrances without conditions. A circular 
will be sent to teachers of schools which 
are feeders of Yale. 


It is reported that Pittsburg is to have 

a university equal at least to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia or 
the University of Chicago: Chancellor 
McCormick of the Western University of 
Pennsylvania has admitted that plans 
were being drawn for an immense institu- 
tion. The present university is to be 
moved from Allegheny and placed near 
the new Carnegie technological school. 
Fifty acres are to be secured and twenty 
buildings erected. Mr. Carnegie has sig- 
nified his willingness to give at least mcre 
than any one person for this school, which 
will cost several millions. He may give as 
much as all others. Forty business men 
of Pittsburg have been approached, and 
each will give from $40,000 to $100,000 for 
the new university, which will carry the 
old name, Western University of Pennsyl- 
vania. This has been a much favored 
plan of Mr. Carnegie. Some years ago he 
announced that Pittsburg should have one 
of the best -universities, but no one 
seemed to lead the way. Now-there is a 
movement to push the project, and Mr. 





Carnegie has declared himself in it heart, 
soul, and bankbook. 


The corporation of Yale University has 
announced that the appointment of 
Thomas Lee McClung of Washirgton, D. 
C., as treasurer of the university, had 
been confirmed. As Mr. McClung cannot 
assume the duties of the treasurership 
until December 16, and Morris F. Tyler, 
the retiring official, goes out of office 
December 1, President Hadley will assume 
the duties in the interval. 

It is also announced that Professor Ad- 
dison Van Name has resigned as librarian 
of the university, the resignation to take 
effect next summer. The corporation ap- 
pointed Professor John C. Schwab to suc- 
ceed Professor Van Name. Professor 
Schwab has been professor of political 
economy at Yale for several years. 

The corporation approved plans pro- 
posed by Professor Sneath for the organ- 
ization of the new summer school of arts 
and sciences, in which ninety courscs cof 
study will be offered. There will be tfty 
instructors. In close connection with the 
work of the summer schcol will be the 
courses for teachers, which will also be 
directed by Professor Sneath. 

President Hadley established a fund cf 
$1,000, representing the sum received by 
him for giving the Dodge lectures last 
year, to be drawn upon for universily 
uses at the direction of the president. 

The Cincinnati alumni have given $709 
in commemoration of President Hadley’s 
last visit to that city, the money to be 
used in purchasing maps and other ma- 
terials of instruction. 

The appointments were confirmed of 
Charles F. Johnston as instructor in in- 
surance; Axel E. Vestling, as instructor in 
German; Avard IL. Bishop, instructor in 
commercial geography, and Roland 
Richard as instructor in mathematics. 




















“Adolescence” and The Elementary School Teacher 


R. G. STANLEY HALL’S Adolescence: [ts Psychology may be 
obtained in connection with THe ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 
at a very material saving of money. Both the book and the periodical 
are so well known that no-extended description of either is necessary. 
Dr. Hall’s two volumes should be in the hands of everyone interested in 
the education of young people; THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER is 
also devoted to education and occupies a prominent position in its class. 
You should own the.book and subscribe to the journal—or get your 
library to take up this offer. 


What you get 











What it costs 





Hall’s Adolescence . . . . $7.50 A Cash Remittance of $1.00 
Express charges - (about) -50 with an agreement to forward $1.00 per 
The Elementary School month during the next seven months. 
Teacher for2 yrs. ... 3.00 A Cash Remittance of . . . «. $7.75 
(,!) a eer 


NOTE.—If you already are a subscriber to The Elementary School Teacher your subscription 
will be extended for two years. Should you prefer, you may substitute The School Review for The 
Elementary School Teacher. 
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THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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recently been appointed to the time-hon- 
ored chair of Boylston professor of rheto- 
ric and oratory, succeeding Professor A. 
S. Hill, emeritus. 
fully dedicates his new essays, “Routine 
and Ideals,” 


Dean Briggs of Harvard University has Sherman Hill every part of this book that 
will bear his scrutiny is affectionately 
dedicated.”” The volume contains an es- 
say on “The Mistakes of College Life,” 
which will make good reading for a great 
many young men at the beginning of their 
college year. 


Professor Briggs grace- 


as follows: “To Adams 








Rcnaeemmnent 








Just Issued 





: JEPSON’S 


NEW STANDARD 


BY BEN/JAMIN JEPSON 


Supervisor of Music in the 


The series is contained in six books, bound in full cloth, as follows : 


MUSIC READERS 


New Haven Public Schools 





Book 1. First and Second years : ‘ . Price, $0.30 
“ 2. Third and Fourth years” - . : «“ 0.40 | 
« 3. Fifth year - : : , : «“ 0.35 | 
“« 4. Sixth year . : ‘ ; ‘ «“ 0.40 | 
« 5. Seventh year - : : f «“ 0.45 | 
“ 6. Eighth year . : “ 2 t «“ 0.50 


The New Standard Music Readers are 
daily, continuous and actual experience in the schoolroom. 
and device has been subjected to the only true test of ‘“¢vzed and proven.” 

The new series, while containing selections from the masters and | 
modern writers, has nevertheless involved an immense amount of original 
work in order to make the ascent of a thousand and one little steps abso- 
In a word, the books of this series are 
most emphatically what they claim to be, viz., a series of music readers, and 


lutely progressive and systematic. 


not a mere collection of songs. 


Extract from letter of a musician of international reputation : 


YALE UNIveRsSITY, DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 
June, 1904. 
It gives me gréat pleasure to assure you of my unqualified admiration for your work 
as [ have seen it, * * * * The results which I did see were excellent, 


I confess far beyond my expectation. 


To train children so that at the end of their primary education a body of them can 
sing a four-part chorus correctly at sight is surely a triumph, 


this, to my surprise and delight. 


I congratulate you with all my heart on your skill and succe 


the embodiment of forty years’ 
Every method 





Your school children did 


and I hope you will | 


ng continue to spread the love and knowledge of music among our young people. 


LLorATIO PARKER. 


ORDERS SHOULD BE SENT TO THE PUBLISHLKES 


THE TUTTLE, MOREHOUSE & TAYLOR COMPANY | 


New Haven, Conn. 


} 








==15,081=> 
REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITERS 


are used for instruction purposes 
in the Schools of the United States 
and Canada—3,499 MORE THAN 
ALL OTHER MAKES OF WRITING 
MACHINES COMBINED. 


This condition is 
created by the de- 
mand for Remington 
operators; therefore 
it clearly reflects 
THE CHOICE OF 
THE BUSINESS 
WORLD. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


327 Broadway, New York 
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INASMUCH as the 
“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


by making the text-books last from 
p ome 60% to 100% longer than usual, and 


FCONOMY by reducing the annual outlay for 


replenishing new books, 


by having clean, neat covers on the 
and books, doing away with the trans- 
ferring of soiled books from one 


CLEANLINESS pupil to another, as well as pre- 


venting the spread of contagious 
diseases among the scholars, 


We deem it important for School Board Members, Superintendents, and 
Principals of Schools, to Examine and Make a Trial of the 


Holden Book Covers, Self-Binders and Transparent Paper 


Which are now in use in over 1500 School Boards 


Samples and Information sent free on request ~ Se HOLDEN: fom: 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 




















FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND THEIR FRIENDS 


By MARGARET SIDNEY 


Eight illustrations by EUGENIE M. WIREMAN. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid 


was grown up, that a volume devoted to this outer circle has been written to meet the persistent demand. Herein the author records many happen- 


HERE were so many interesting friends of the Five Little Peppers, whose lives were only the faintest of outlifies in the series ending when Phronsie 
: ings that long ago Ben and Polly, Joel and David, told her. And even Phronsie whispered some of it confidentially into the listening ear. 


Five Little Peppers and How They Grew. New edition. Cloth, The Stories Polly Pepper Told. Cloth, 12mo. [Illustrated by Jessie 


12no. Illustrated by Hermann Heyer. $1.50, postpaid. McDermott and Etheldred B. Barry. $1.50, postpaid. 
This was an instantaneous success, and has been in continual demand ever Wherever there exists a child or a “ grown-up,” there will be a loving and vocif- 
since, until to-day it has become a genuine child classic. . erous welcome for these charming and delightful “ Stories Polly Pepper Told.” 
Recommended by the State Boards of various States for use in their public ; 
hoe inearibe The Adventures of Joel Pepper. Cloth, 12mo. Iilustrated_by Sears 


Gallagher. $1.50, postpaid. 


i ittle Peppers Midway. Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated, $1.50, post- 
Five Little Pepp ' y 5°; | As bright and just as certain to be a child’s favorite as the others in the famous 


paid. Rt series. Harum-scarum “Joey” is lovable. Polly and Phronsie, Ben and Davie, 
Takes the Pepper children into youth and changing circumstances. “A perfect and the dear Mamsie herself are in the story. : 
Cheeryble of a book.”— Boston Herald. 
bat Five Little Peppers Abroad. Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated by Fanny Y. 
Five Little Peppers Grown Up. Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated, $1.50, Cory. $1.50, postpaid. 
postp id. any The “ Peppers Abroad ” adds another most delightful book to this famous series. 
This shows the Five Little Peppers as ‘grown up,” with all the struggles and 
ses OF young mM: iho ar 1 yma ihoc 1. me “ 
a Teas SAEaeoy oer Wenomon Five Little Peppers at School. Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated by Her- 
j , - ‘ “ » Dork ‘ S 
Phronsie Pepper. Cloth, r2mo. Illustrated, $1.50, postpaid. mann Heyer. Price, $1.10 net ; postpaid, $1.25. 
It is the story of Phronsie, the youngest and dearest of all the Peppers. + But Of all the fascinating experiences and adventures of the “ Peppers,” none will 
Polly and Joel and Ben and Jasper and Mamsie, too, are all in the story. surpass those telling of their school days. 


“hese delightful stories are prime favorites with the boys and girls, as well as the older folks. Over five hundred thousand copies have 


already been sold, and the demand increases each year. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 








-ISHER*...— ACENCY, 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROFIPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





i.mes F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, "“Aicscs"*” 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


O is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. 


Member- 





ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. Write for application blank to day. | 


((UPERINCENDENTS 


We have avout forty well reconm nded, cvliege- 
bred lady terchers yet svailable for High schoo: or 
Academic p sitions If in need of a Principal, 


Assistant or special teacher of any kiad, we shail be glad to submit credontia s. State definitely 
\ yourr qnirements and salary position will pay. 


Central Teachers’ Agency, ™ Sisneger*’ Columbus, Ohio 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


SURVIVA Talking with us of the many men who had started Teachers’ Agencies and the few who 
: had continued in the work, a principal who had secured many teachers here said: ‘* The 
fact is, your success is based on the exact fits you make. You area great siftist; in fact the School Bulle- 
tin Agency may be considered another ijlustration of the survival of the fitfist.””. We can’t endorse his 
English, but we hope there is some truth in what he says. The Agency work is to us something like a 
game of chess. Apart from all financial considerations; every application for a teacher is to us a new 
problem of which we enjoy working out the correct solution: Sometimes it is easy enough, as when a 
school wants a preceptress, college graduate, to dozen at hand any one of whom will fill the 
teach Latin and German at #600. We have a OF THE requirements well, and it only remains to 
pick out the one whom minor considerations make the most eligible. Butsometimes the problem is a very 
difficult one, as when we were asked to pick out a college president for Liberia, awhile ago; or when a 
principal is wanted to succeed a very popular man whose retirement has left dissension in the com- 
munity; or when a drawing teacher is wanted where the subject is introduced against the judgment and 
wishes of a majority of the teachers; or where a principal must be had who can manage the school and 
yet get along with teachers who have been in place a long while and cannot for the present be disturbed 
pag - position or in methods. These are problems that prove sometimes insoluble FITTIST 
even by the ° 








cern ee = me cee 





Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 


Send for our List of September Openings.—-Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


1302 Auditorium Building, Uhicago 





THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
introduces to Colleges 


MERICAN * : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOR EIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends eollege and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 


ublic and private 
schools, and families. Advises parentse about schools. WM. ©. PRATT, Manager. 














Some New Books. 








. occur frequently in 
D | E echools and coll. ges 
during fall and win- 


ter inentns aud must be flied promptly. If not satisfactorily locatcu write sur particulars. 





Title. 
\) n Who Made the Nation.........00+sseeee eens 
\itie Fact and Metaphysical Reality.. .......... 


sf Shi IIE 2c bi 0d baGs bb'56.6046.5090.04. 40054 


mS Of Empire. ........66- cevecscecccescceces cove 
entary Wood-Working....... cseesseeeeeeee ces 

VO] CIVIGB.. ccccceccccccccccccsscse cvccccosevescoes 

OF WOOP .. ccc ccccccccccccccccsccseccvccccessscces 
iPOl@ON ... 6.06 soccer cers scccceeees sence c oecee. cocces 
New Paolo and Francesca..........0. 0 cesses sees 
rhe Autobiography of Moncure D. Conway.....-.-- 
rhe Dynamic of Christianity. ..........00.+.eseeeees 
Routine ANd TdeOals .....ccsvccccceccecccccse ¢ 00 cece 


Fata Morgana ........++0. oes 
Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century........ 
rhe Golden Bowl ; 
rhe Strategy of Great Railroads, ........++e++eeeees 
History of British Poetry .........cccsseescessececce 
Brown’s First Lessons in Language............-. oe 
New Fables of Stone and Other Essays...........++. 
The Divine Fire..... 
The Adventures of James II. of England... ......... 
The Work of the Prophets . ...00ecccccs vevccccccececs 
The Christian Gentlewoman and the _ Social 
APOBtOlate .... .c0-cccscccccccs seve cccccsesceecescs 


Anthor. Publisher. Price. 
Sparks The Macmillan Company, N.Y. = $1.00 
Arnold 6s 66 6s 6 3.25 
Baker ” 66 66 66 — 
Hyne . sls ai s 1.50 
Foster Ginn & Co., Boston. a 
Boynton “6 “ ‘“ 1.00 
Kellor G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1.25 
Johnston A. 8. Barnes & Co., = 1.00 
Holdsworth John Lane, 6 1.00 


— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 6.00 


Chapman 1.25 
Briggs ir + s“ “ 1.10 
Brown Doubleday, Page & Co., N.Y. 1.0 
Castaigne Century Company, vi 1.0 
Lee Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1.75 
James 6 66 s 20 
Spearman es si " i 1.0) 
Corbett + 6 “6 “ 6.00 
Hall William Wood & Co., ws — 
Simmons James H. West Co., Boston. 1.0 
-—- Henry Holt & Uo., N.Y. 1.50 
— Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y. 4-80 
Selfe - se as hd 0 


Conway T. J. Flynn & Co., Boston, — 














MARKET LETTER. 





From Pettigrew, Bright & Co., 19 Kilby Street, 


Boston.) 


The market has maintained breadth, 
though a somewhat notable change in in- 
terest has taken place. The transactions in 
the miscellaneous and industrial group 
were out of proportion to the railroad 
shares dealt in on several days the past 
week. But if it be argued that this marks 
a decline of interest and prefigures a turn 
in the bullish tendency, we would observe 
that the dealings in bonds in New York 
have been unusually large and this would 
seem to indicate that the long-yearned-for 
element of public interest is beginning to 
appear in earnest. The response of the in- 
dustrial list to the general business condi- 
tions which the railroad stocks started to 
discount would seem to prove the sound 
sis of the whole bull market. It rests on 
susiness, on confidence, on America. We 
re in exceptionally strong financial shape, 
md that means continued broad trading, 

th plenty of chances to get in and out. 


+* 





MUSIC FOR TEACHERS. 


The selection of music by teachers who 
ve good music and who are away from 
big centres is always a pro\em 
me of our best teacher-musicians are in 
smaller towns and cities, where out- 
de recreations are not many, and musi: 
the solace and rest of the tired brains 
One of the largest col ect’ons 
tandard and classical works, even in 
isical Boston, is kept by C. W. Taomp 
1 & Co. of 13 West Street, who have es- 
blished the custom of scnda ng oit 
yn selection, thus enabling po: 
tive buyers to test and know wha 
are buying. Catalogs giving full de- 
s and lists, hints for grades. e‘c., wi'l 
ent on application. 


| bodies. 


rs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
n used over fifty years by mothers for 
r children while teething, with per- 
success. It soothes the child, softens 
fums, allays all pain, cures wind 
c, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
edly for diarrhoea, whether arising 
teething or other causes, and is for 
Oy druggists in every part of the 
d. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
thing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 


} 


MAP 


OF 


NEW ENGLAND 


40 x 58 inches. 


Lithographed in colors. 

This is a fine map and ought to be in every 
school, 

MOUNTED ON CLOTH AND ROLLERS, 

IN SPFING ROLLER CASE, - - 


$2.00 
$3.00 


We will send the map to any school on approval, 
freight paid, for examination, to be returned if not 
satisfactory. 





THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
4430 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Educational Institutions 


~ COLLEGES 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 


Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS 
ASS.STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art education, and train 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOUL, BripGewaATeR, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoypEN, A.M 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W. P. Beckwitu 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FirciBurc, MASs. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 




















UNIVE RSITY Y Write for Catalogues, 
Any Information. 

COMPANY |e) : v New York. v 
120 anal Street, »<— 


* Price-List, »* 
PUBLISHING 
27-29 West 23d St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











N. E. Dept. 





Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Yr \H E B ES THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School vacancies, 
4 ak and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 


other States. For further intormation, cali to see, or address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


otfer better opportu- 
HE SOUTH AND WEST tics sive 
teachers than any 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 


For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ¢ ccs. 


NEw YORE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 


PORTLAND, Ore 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 208 Michigan Boulevard 











THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE ':"i°vecemiendations sount 
nee ihe tency.’ Tt DOES not ask Candidates to gamble against odds. 
101 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, (Write us.) Y, M. C. A. Building, Portland, Me. 

C. A. SCOTT & (0., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 2-A Beacon Street, Boston 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 
? OF BOSTON, 
The T EAC H ERS EXC HA N CG E 120 Boylston St. 
‘Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 

The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 

EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 











Eow 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


EASTERN #8820 seer rostin, ner 











Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 





Schermerhorn 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions 
We invite wide-awake and progressive teachers for all departments of school work, whether ex- 
perienced or not, to register with us, and pledge our best efforts to advance their interests. We are 
filling positions for such teachers at ali seasons of the year, and can certainly be of service to th>se who 
are seeking positions or promotions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





F R E E ACCO M M O DATI O N S Tas O15 Locust Bt, St. Louis. 
SPHSSSHSSHSSHSSSPOSSOSO SHO GOLF OH SOS ~ * > 59 FOHHHGHHGHGGFGHHGHHHHHOOOHOCO 
: Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


9 in every part of the country. 
3 Teachers’ | 29-4 Beacon St... . Boston, Mass. 
J 
; Agency 
a 





oo 





Q_ 2 . WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
<TC TT ETT AAA aaa AAAAAAALAAAAAAAAAAAAAADAAAADAAAL 





HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN BLpG. Drs Mornzgs, lowa. 





WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Education 

dated Jan. 1, 1903 and April 9, 1903. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St.. Boston 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers panei iy 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


Wo. @l B. Oth St... NewYork. 


SPOKANE. Wash.. 313 RookeryBlock LO& ANGELES, (al., 525 Stimson Block, 







































































JOURNAL OF EHDUCATION. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Showing the Overwhelming Pre-eminence of Three Series of Text-Books 


OVERTON’S PHYSIOLOGIES 
the 22 counties in South Dak Overton’s Physiologies have been intro- ee 
82H sitiaeliataceryece: §,D, | 52QH wavmovane asians N.Y, 


in 1902, 18 adoptec. Overton's. the Regents in the State of New York. 


Overton's Physiologies have been Overton’s Physiologies have been e 
73% adopted for use in 66 of the 90 counties Neb. 499% adopted for use in 40 of the 82 counties Minn. 


in the State of Nebraska. in the State of Minnesota. 


Overton's Physiologies have been intro- Overton’s Physiologies have been intro- 
7 { % duced in 5 of the 7 principal cities and Ind.T. 459% duced in 5 of the I1 principal cities and Okla. 


towns in the Indian Territory. towns of Oklahoma. 


Vol. LX.—No. 22. 


———— 



































Overton’s Physiologies have been adopted for use in 


ALABAMA ARIZONA DELAWARE NEVADA NORTH CAROLINA 
Among the important cities using these books are 
NEW YORK DECATUR READING CINCINNATI PORT HURON NEW BEDFORD 
TRENTON PHILADELPHIA TOLEDO SCRANTON JERSEY CITY BATTLE CREEK 
HARTFORD POUGHKEEPSIE GALESBURG BAY CITY SEATTLE YOUNGSTOWN 








MILNE’S ARITHMETICS 
Milne’s Arithmetics have b tro- ce Se " ~~ 
96% sein tite wens oh N.Y, | 6796 Shitictneat athens, D, | 


State of New York having a population counties adopted Milne’s 
of 5,000 or over. ; | 


Milnes Arithmetics have been adopted Milne’s Arithmetics have been intro- 
8 1% for use in 73 of the 90 counties in the Neb 60% duced in 6of the 10 principal cities in N. J. 
* 


State of Nebraska. the State of New Jersey. 


Miine’s Arithmetics have been intro- Milne’s Arithmetics have been adopted 

80% duced in 37 of the 45 cities in the State N Y 589% for use in 26 of the 45 counties in the N D i 
of New York. , m State of North Dakota. “ 7 ; 
Milne’s Arithmetics have been intro- Milne’s Arithmetics have been adopted « 

78% duced in 547 of the 713 Regents Schools N. Y., 559% for use in 45 of the 82 counties in the Minn. 
in the State of New York. State of Minnesota. 


Milue’s Arithmetics have been adopted Milne’s Arithmetics have been intro- 
68% for use in 31 of the 45 counties in the Fla. 50% duced in 9 of the 18 principal cities in Penn. 7 ’ 


State of Florida. the State of Pennsylvania. 


























Milne’s Arithmetics have been adopted for use in | 
MISSOURI GEORGIA DELAWARE jo 
NEW EDUCATION READERS | 














ad :; a , The New Education Readers have been 
75 The New Education Readers have been 50 introduced in 14 of the 28 incorporated N VY . 

% introduced in 6 of the 8 principal cities N, -. villages in the State of New York having “ ' | 
in the State of New Jersey. a population of 5,000 or over. 


The New Education Readers have been The New Education Readers have been 
72% introduced in 8 of the I1 principal cities Me 50% introduced in 2 of the 4 principal cities Vt. 
+. 


in the State of Maine. in the State of Vermont. 


The New Education Readers have been The New Education Readers have been e 
70% introduced in 7 of the 10 principal cities ML@Qgs. 50% introduced in § of the 10 principal cities WJ 4s, 


in the State of Massachusetts. in the State of Wisconsin. 


The New Education Readers have been The New Education Readers have been 
60% introduced in 3 of the § principal cities N,. i i. 46% introduced in 21 of the 45 cities in the N, Y. 


in the State of New Hampshire. State of New York. 

















The New Education Readers have been 


introduced in 5 of the 11 principal cities Oh ‘ 
| 439 in the State of Ohio. 10 


There must be some good reason for such unprecedented popularity. These facts are. therefore, 
worth investigating. Further information will be gladly supplied on application to the Publishers. | | 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers of the Leading School and College Text-Books 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


